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GEORGE HENLEY OF BRADLEY, 
HANTS. 


AT 75. ix. 468 there is the following :— 

“In Lord Henley’s ‘ Life of Robert Henley, Earl 
of Northington and Lord Chancellor,’ no reference 
is made to the relationship of George Henley to the 
Chancellor, though the latter apparently inherited 
his pores at Bradley. Jane, widow of George 
Henley, buried at Northington, in which parish 
was the residence of Lord Northington. Is any- 
thing known of the descent of the above George 
Henley? Eldest daughter, Mary, married Mr. 
Lovell, a London merchant. She died in 1749.” 

The burial of George Henley is given 
from the Northington registers in the 
appendix to the Rev. W. L. W. Eyre’s 
“ Brief History of the Parishes of Swarraton 
and Northington’ (Winchester, Warren, 
1890): ‘‘ George Henley of Bradley, gentle- 
man, died at Bradley Sept. 30.” He was 
brought to Northington, and was buried 
in the chancel there on. Monday, 5 Oct., 
1696. The burial of “Jane Henley of 
Bradley”? occurs on 24 March, 1716. The 
will of “George Hendley of Bradley, 
Hants,” is in the P.C.C. (96 Payne), proved 
by Joseph Henley 14 May, 1697. There 
is no date given, and it merely mentions 
wife Jane, sons Joseph and John Henley, 
and kinsman Antony Henley. 


It is possible that the George in question 
is identical with ‘‘my son George” in the 
will of Andrew Henley of Taunton, proved 
14 Jan., 163031. Moreover, in the Visita- 
tion of London for 1633, ‘‘ George Henley, 
Merchant of London,’ is shown to be 
“second sonne of Andrew of Taunton,” 
and younger brother to ‘‘ Robert Henley 
of Henley in county Somerset, who hath 
the office in the King’s Bench.’ George 
is there given as husband of Mary, daughter 
of William Price, Esq., of London, and 
father of George (aged six), John ‘ second 
sonne,’ Elizabeth, and Dorothy. Sir 
Robert Henley (who had a house at Brams- 
hill, Hampshire) was buried in London 
on 20 Feb., 1655/6, at the age of 65; and 
his son, Sir Robert Henley, is said by Mr. 
Eyre to have purchased Northington in 
1692. Is it possible that George of London 
remarried Jane, and removed to Bradley, 
to die there at the age of 77, and to be 
buried at Northington in 1696 in the vicinity 
of his nephew’s estate ? 

There was a Joseph Henley, a gunner 
in Mortes Bulwark in 1684. 

As to the Lovells, in view of the Henley 
connexions, there are two marriages in their 
pedigree (Visitation of Dorset) that are 
interesting, namely, those of Cecilie Lovell, 
who married William Webb of Bradford, 
Wilts, and Mary Lovell, who married 
Andrew Chettle. In the will of Andrew 
Henley of Taunton mention is made of his 
daughter ‘* Margery Chettle.” 

The will of Robert Henley, of the King’s 
Bench, was proved in London on 20 April, 
1656 (P.C.C. Berkeley 129). Therein ho 
desires his body to be buried in the church 
of the Middle Temple; enumerates his 
manors, &c., in Dorset and Kent, his house 
at Temple Bar, and that at Bramshill, 
co. Southampton; and makes John May- 
nard, serjeant-at-law (his brother-in-law), 
his overseer. Burke's Extinct Baronetage’ 
says that 

“Sir Robert married first to Mrs. Rivett, by whom 
he had a son, ancestor of the Henleys of the Grange 
in Hampshire[?], and married secondly to Anne, 
second daughter of John Eldred of Great Saxham 
in Suffolk, by whom he had three sons, Andrew, 
John, and Robert.” 
in Gage’s ‘History of Tengoe Hundred’ 
there is a long account of the Eldreds, by 
which it appears that Ann’s mother was 
Maria Rivett of Rishangles, and that Anne 
was baptized at St. Michael’s Bassishaw, 
London, on 25 Feb., 1595. Sir Robert there- 
fore had three wives. Who was the last ? 


Andrew Henley, as his eldest son, in- 


herited Bramshill, and, for sending a large 
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sum of money to Charles II. in exile, was 
created a baronet in June, 1660. He married 
twice: 
Gayer, Kt., of London; and_ secondly 
Constance Bromfield, widow of —— Middle- 
ton. 


Henley executor, and alludes to property 
which the testator inherited from his 
deceased brother John Henley. The will 
also mentions a farm and manor of Langdon 
in co. Dorset, and the farm of Crawley 
in Hampshire, the last being devised to 
testator’s son Andrew. A daughter Catherine, 
under age, is referred to, and she it was 
who afterwards married Carleton Whitlock. 
The Henley baronetey now devolved 
on Andrew’s eldest son, Robert, who was 
M.P. for Andover in 1679, and who died 
unmarried, 20,000/. in debt, in 1680. He 
was succeeded by-his next brother Sir 
Andrew, third Baronet, who, by his marriage 
with Sarah Ball of Yeatley (her will proved 
4 Sept., 1725, P.C.C.), left a daughter 
named Andrea and ason Robert. According 
to Burke, this Sir Robert, fourth and last 
Baronet, died s.p. in poor circumstances; but 
his end is somewhat more dramatically 
described in the log of the fireship Eleanor, 
which he was commanding in 1739 :— 


* Moored in Port Royal Harbour, February 9th, 
1739-40. Sir Robert Henley, Bart., the commander, 
departed this life ashore at Port Royal. Hoisted 
our colours half mast.—Sunday, Feb. 10th. The 
corps of Sir Robert Henley passing by, the ship 
tired 20 }-minute guns as the boats were carrying 
him to the place of interment.—Monday, Feb. 11th. 
This day Capt. Charles Colby succeeded Sir Robert 
Henley, Bart., in command of this ship.” 

So ended the Henley baronets. 

Of those of Northington the Rev. W. L. W. 
Eyre in his * Brief History ’ (p. 28) says :— 

“In the memoir of Robert Henley, Earl of 
Northington, by his grandson, it is said that ‘he 
acquired the fine estate of the Grange in Hamp- 
shire, which, when afterwards in the possession of 
his grandson, the Lord Keeper, Horace Walpole 
speaks of in his letters with admiration. The 
house was built for Sir Robert Henley by Inigo 
Jones’...... there are several discrepancies not quite 
easy to reconcile; for instance, it 1s almost certain 
that Robert Henley the younger acquired the 
Grange. His father, Sir Robert Henley, Master of 
the King’s Bench, in his will makes no mention of 
this Grange property......We are not aware, after 
close inquiry, that any portion of the estate 
was purchased until 1662......Inigo Jones, the 
architect, dying in 1652, adds a further difficulty 
about the acceptance of the commonly received 
opinion of the date of the mansion and the 
acquisition of the estate...... We may be allowed 
to doubt if Inigo Jones was the architect of 
‘the considerable mansion’ of Horace Walpole’s 
judgment.” 


first, Mary, daughter of Sir John | 


His will, proved in London 14 J une, 
1675, appoints his dear brother” Robert 


Is it, however, possible that Jones’s pupil 


and successor, John Webb, designed the 
Grange between 1662 and his death in 1692 ? 

The mention of the name of Inigo Jones 
in connexion with the Henley family serves 
as an introduction to the subject of the 
real import of these memoranda, namely 
the discovery (possibly by the help of a 
reader of ‘N. & Q.) of the identity of the 
original of a portrait. It is of a young man 
in armour, in a wig, is signed ‘“ Phillipe 
Coclers fecit 1709, Maestricht,’ and is 
said to represent Capt. Richard Henley, 
who served in the Dutch wars, and married 
before 1710 Sarah Suckling of Norfolk. 
This portrait was once in the possession 
of the * Suffolk historian ” the Rev. Alfred 
Inigo Suckling, and by him was catalogued 


/as “Col. Henley, uncle of Susanna Webb.” 


She was the wife of his grandfather, Robert 
Suckling of Woodton Hall, Norfolk, and 
died in 1803. In ‘N. & Q. for 3 July, 1897 
(8 S. xii. 6) it is said that Alfred Inigo 
Suckling was “descended from the cele- 
brated architect Inigo Jones.’ Other bio- 
graphers more correctly describe him as 
the representative of Inigo Jones.” 

According to the ‘D.N.B., Jones died 
unmarried on 21 June, 1652, at Somerset 
House, and “* was buried by the side of his 
father and mother in the church of St. 
Benet’s. His father was a_ clothworker 
of Paul’s Walk, and died in 1596.” Inigo 
Jones by his will (proved P.C.C. 1652) 
left money to “ Richard Gammon, who 
married Elizabeth Jones my kinswoman ”’ ; 
to “Mary Wagstaff my kinswoman; and 
I ordain John Webb of the parish of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, who married Anne 
Jones my kinswoman, sole executor.” He 
names “the five children of my executor 
by the said Anne Webb.” Marriage licences 
were granted for “ Elizabeth Jones, spinster, 
aged 26, daughter of William Jones, late 
of St. Mary’s, Woolnoth, Vintner, deceased, 
and Richard Gammon of Aisford, Kent, 
aged 26; to take place at St. Gregory’s, 
London, 24 April, 1633” ; and for ‘‘Henry 
Waggstaffe of St. Swithin’s, London, Mer- 
chant Taylor, and Margaret Jones, spinster, 
at St. Dunstan’s, 5 January, 1624/5.” 

In Wilson’s ‘ History of Merchant Taylors’ 
School’ (vol. ii. p. 755), under John Webb,. 
it is said :— 

“He was particularly qualified for his editorial 
ottice [Jones’s papers], having on quitting school 
been instructed by Jones himself.” 

Webb was the author of several works, 
and “no mean proficient in the Italian 


” 
language. 


wey i 
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Wood's ‘ Athen’ (vol. iv. p. 754) says 
“Webb was born in Little Britain, London, and 
educated in grammaticals in Merchants Taylor’s, 
and lived afterwards with Inigo Jones, who in- 
structed him...... 
Walpole in his ‘ Anecdotes of Painting’ 
says that 
“Webb was a scholar of Inigo Jones, and built the 
seat of Lord Mountford at Horseheath, and also 
Amesbury in Wiltshire, from designs of his master ; 


Chaloner Chute.” 

Webb died 24 Oct., 1692, at his seat 
at Butleigh in Somersetshire, and was 
buried in the church there. He was suc- 
ceeded in his estates by his eldest son, 
James, and appears to have given the papers 
and drawings of Inigo Jones to his son 
William Webb, whose “ widow,” says Peter 
Cunningham, ‘‘ sold them.” 

James Webb was of Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he matriculated 9 Dec., 
1659, as “son of John Webb of Butleigh.” 
Ralph Webb, son of James (of Butleigh), 
matriculated July, 1705. He was, says 
Foster, Rector of Tubney, Berks, in 1724 ; 
Vicar of Berkeley, Glos., 1728-9; and 
Rector of Aston Tirrel, Bucks, until his 
death in 1733. In the pedigree of the 
Henley family of Leigh (Somerset) it is 
stated that Catherine, sister of Antony 
Henley of the Grange in Hampshire, married 
Ralph, son of James Webb, of Butleigh. 
In the ‘ Historical Register ’ for 1730 (vol. xv. 
p. 22) will be found: ‘‘ Died February 25th 
{1730] Mrs. Webb, wife of a clergyman in 
Hampshire, and sister of Antony Henley 
of the Grange in the same county.” 

Sir Robert Henley, who built the Grange, 
died in London on 15 Dec., 1692, and was 
buried at Northington on the 29th of the 
same month (two months after John Webb, 
and four years before George Henley of 
Bradley). By his first wife Sir Robert 
Henley was father of a son Antony, born 
1666, and a daughter Catherine, born 1669 
(if not of other children). This wife was 
Catherine, one of the twelve children of 
Sir Antony Hungerford of Blackborough, 
where she was baptized 11 June, 1642. 
Sir Robert’s daughter Catherine was licensed 
to marry, on 5 April, 1688, as “‘ Mrs. Cathe- 
rine Henley of the Grange, county Southamp- 
ton, spinster, aged about 19, with the consent 
of her father,’ to “Henry Cornish of St. 
Lawrence Jewery, London, factor, bachelor, 
aged about 24.” Henry Henley of Leigh, 
great-grandson of Henry (of same place), 
elder brother of Andrew of Taunton, married 
Sarah, daughter of Henry Cornish, Sheriff 
of London, who was executed on a false 


charge of high treason by order of King 
James II. (‘Notes and Queries,’ Norfolk 
Chronicle, see No. 368, 1905). 

For his second wife, in 1674, Sir Robert 
Henley went into Somerset, marrying at 
Wootton Glanville Barbara, daughter of 
John Every. By that lady (who survived 
until 1724, when she was buried at Wootton 
on 2 April) Sir Robert had a numerous 


'family, of whom John and Robert succeeded 


aud the portico of the Vine in Hampshire for | 


each other in the possession of the Wootton 
estates, as heirs of their uncle John Every, 
who died in 1679. 

The long “ will of Sir Robert Henley, of 
the Grange, county Southants,” was proved 
in London (P.C.C. 9 Coker) on 4 Jan., 1692. 
He left to his “ second son Henry Henley,’” 
six houses in North Row, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, with remainder to Anthony Henley, 
his eldest son and his heirs ; remainder to 
John Henley, his third son; remainder 
to his own heirs male; remainder to his 
three daughters Katherine, Williamasa, 
and Mary, and to their heirs. To his son 
Henry his term yet to come of Wordleham 
Park in East Wordleham, co. Southampton. 
By deed of settlement dated 4 Dec., 
30 Charles ITI., he settled the manors of 
Shadsdons and Medstead, and by two 
indentures of lease, 16 and 17 Feb., 
35 Charles II., the farms of Reorden, &c., 
on the issue “of my now wife, with re- 
mainder as above.’ (Unfortunately, he 
does not enumerate these children.) 

The question now arises, Who was 
Susanna Webb, “the representative of 
Inigo Jones,” and niece of Capt. Richard 
Henley ? She was married to Robert 
Suckling, at Brook in Norfolk, on 5 June, 
1765, and is said to have been daughter 
of William Webb (gentleman) of London. 
She had three cousins, the Misses Drew, 
whose portraits yet survive. (Were they 
Drew of Honiton ?) Also, who was Richard 
Henley ? Was he whole brother of Antony ? 
or was he a younger son of Barbara Every ? 
If the latter, he had for sisters Willemasa, 
wife of Sir Theodore Janssen, and Mary, 
wife of John Rogers of Blackford, Devon. 
At all events, he served for two years in 
Major-General Murray’s Regiment in Holland 
as ensign, and he probably joined between 
1695 and 1697, as his name does not appear 
in the list for 1694, when the regiment was 
raised. On 12 April, 1706, he was appointed 
captain in Col. Roger Townshend’s newly 
raised regiment of foot, which embarked 
for Flanders in 1708. He was possibly 
present at the battle of Malplaquet on 


11 Sept., 1709. At that time there was also 
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in the Low Countries Philip Honywood, 
who in 1715 raised the regiment known 
as ‘‘ Honywood’s Dragoons,’ now the 
llth Hussars. Apparently, both were at 
Maestricht in 1709, where they sat for 


companion portraits to Phillipe Coclers, | 


who signed and dated each picture. It is 
supposed that there were duplicate copies 
of both, for the replica of Henley’s portrait 


(which descended through his widow to | 


Alfred Inigo Suckling, as already said) 
was purchased not long ago at the sale of 
the Honywood possessions at Mark Hall, 
Essex, together with its companion portrait 
of Philip Honywood himself. In all proba- 
bility Henley’s portrait of Honywood lies 
hidden away, its identity forgotten, in some 
East Anglian bedroom as ‘‘a gentleman 
unknown.” In the same Dutch wars with 
Richard Henley were the brothers John 
and Shelton Suckling, of whom the former 
died colonel of Honywood’s Dragoons. 
Of Henley we find no more after 1712, 
when his regiment was disbanded, and he 
was placed on half-pay. His widow died 
at Norwich at the age of 90, leaving two 
unmarried daughters to hand on the portrait 
of “Col. Henley, the uncle of Susanna 
Webb,” who was the representative of Inigo 
Jones. F. H. Suckiine. 


DR. JOHNSON’S ANCESTORS AND 
CONNEXIONS. 


(See 10 S. viii. 281, 382, 462; ix. 43.) 
The Chambers Family.—In my pedigree 


of Dr. Johnson’s maternal ancestry I showed 
that his second cousin, Thomas Jesson 
(1697-1766), of West Bromwich, grandson 
of his mother’s aunt Mary Ford, wife of 
George Jesson, was married in 1726 to Mary, 
daughter of Timothy Chambers, of King’s 
Norton, and sister, as I pointed out (p. 138), 
of the Rev. Richard Chambers, M.A., 
Rector of Naunton Beauchamp and Canon 
of Hereford, who preceded Johnson at 
Pembroke by some sixteen years. From 
the late Mr. H. Sydney Grazebrook’s account 
of the Dudley family (William Salt Archeo- 
logical Society, Staffordshire Collections, vol. ix. 
p. 140, and vol. x. p. 177) I learn that this 
Rev. Richard Chambers married in 1746 
Mary, only daughter of Jacob Smith and 
sister of William Smith, who in 1737 married 
the Hon. Anne Lea, eldest sister and coheir 
of Ferdinando Dudley-Lea, fifteenth Lord 
Dudley. The Rev. Richard and Mary 
‘Chambers had a son, also Richard Chambers, 


of Whitbourne Court, Herefordshire, who 
was High Sheriff of that county in 1793. 
Jane Chambers, who married Dr. Johnson’s 
uncle Samuel Ford at King’s Norton in 
1707, was no doubt a member of the same 
family. It is also quite possible that the 
|Doctor’s ‘‘dear old friend’? Catherine 
Chambers (1709 ?-1767), from 1724 a devoted 
servant in the Lichfield household, came of 
the same stock. In her will, of which I 
printed an abstract (p. 242), she left 5i. 
apiece to her sisters Ann Simpson and 
Sarah Hall, and also to Lucy Charnock and 
Catherine Chambers Charnock, daughters of 
'Thomas and Catherine Charnock, Lucy 
Porter scooping up the residue of her estate. 
_ Elizabeth Herne.—In my chapter dealing 
with Dr. Johnson’s aunt Phoebe Ford, wife 
| of John Harrison. and with her descendants, 
'I showed (p. 179) that Elizabeth Herne, 
the lunatic cousin whom the Doctor helped 
/to support, and to whom, by the codicil to 
‘his will, he bequeathed a legacy of 1001, 
‘was the elder of the two daughters of 
| Benjamin Herne, of Banwell, near Axbridge, 
in Somerset, by Pheebe his wife, daughter of 
‘John and Pheebe Harrison. The Vicar of 
| Banwell, the Rev. Charles 8. Taylor, F.S.A., 
_ being a contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ I ventured 
| to write and ask him if he could supply 
‘any information about the Herne family. Mr. 
Taylor kindly tells me that there is no stone 
bearing the name in the churchyard, and 
' that he has searched the register of baptisms 
from 1727 to 1747 without finding the name 
Herne at all; it is certain, therefore, that 
Benjamin Herne’s daughters were not 
baptized at Banwell. As Mr. Taylor suggests, 
the registers of Axbridge might throw some 
light on the family. 


The Whites of Lichfield —In my account 
of the White family (pp. 245-6) I stated that 
Thomas White, a Proctor of the Ecclesiastical 
Court of Lichfield, cousin and executor to 
Anna Seward, had a son Thomas, as well 
as one daughter, living in 1806. This son, 
the Rev. Thomas Henry White, M.A., 
married, in 1834, Christina, daughter of 
Robert: Thomson, J.P., of Camphill, Renfrew, 
but died without issue in 1849. The 
daughter, it appears, was Mary White, who 
married Christina’s brother Robert Thomson, 
J.P., the younger, of Camphill.* Her elder 
and only surviving son is the present Col. 
Sir Robert T. White-Thomson, K.C.B., of 
Broomford Manor, Exbourne, N. Devon. 


* After Robert Thomson’s death, in 1833, she 
married, for her second husband, Sir T. Noel 
Harris, K.C.H., and died in 1860. 
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Sir Robert, of whose interesting connexions | 
I was unfortunately not aware until after 
the completion of my work, tells me that 
his Devon home “ is full of the old furniture, 
books, and pictures which were accumulated 
by my great-uncle (the Rev. Henry White, 
Vicar of Chebsey and Sacrist of Lichfield 
Cathedral) and grandfather, with whom we. 
lived, after my father’s early death in 1833, 
until 1838, when he too died, and we came | 
South.’ It is interesting to think that Sir | 
Robert, who was five years old when his great- 
uncle died in 1836, is separated only by one 
life from the Lichfield of Johnson’s day. 
It was to the Rev. Henry White that the 
Doctor confided the fact of his penance in 
the market-place of Uttoxeter ; and, accord- 
ing to Miss Seward, the Doctor alluded to 
him as “the rising strength of Lichfield.” 
He and his brother Thomas White were 
grandsons of the Rev. John Hunter, ever 
to be remembered as Johnson’s schoolmaster 
at Lichfield, and of his second wife Lucy 
Porter, sister of Harry Porter, the first 
husband of Johnson’s adored “Tetty” ; 
while Anna Seward was a granddaughter 
of Hunter and of his first wife, Miss Norton 
of Warwick. 

* As residuary legatee and first cousin of 
Anna Seward,” writes Sir Robert, 
“my grandfather Thomas White inherited her por- 
trait and that of her sister, by Kettle; Mrs. 
Seward’s, 1755, by Pickering; and last, not least, 
Canon Seward, by Wright of Derby: these are all 
here in excellent preservation ; also a miniature of 
Anna, by Miers, left in her curious will to my 
grandmother.” 
Anna’s sister was the “ young and lovely ”’ 
Sarah Seward, whose death in 1764, soon 
after her beteothal to the Doctor's middle- | 
aged stepson, Joseph Porter of Leghorn, | 
must invest any portrait of her with a 
romantic interest. A diamond ring, also 
bequeathed by Anna Seward to Sir Robert’s 
grandmother, is now worn by Lady White- 
Thomson. 


‘ 


Ateyn LYELL READE. 
Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


(To be continued.) 


THE EVIL EYE IN ITALY. 


Ir is not, perhaps, generally known in 
England how strong the belief in the evil 
eye still is in modern Italy, and, to speak 
more particularly of Rome, there are few 
of the upper classes, and certainly scarcely 
any of the middle and lower, who do not 
believe in its power in some way or other. 
Amulets are almost universally worn. The 


commonest is the horn, a pointed piece of 
coral, silver, or mother o’ pearl, which, 
on the approach of any one supposed to 
have a malign influence, is taken in the 
hand and pointed towards him to ward 
off the danger. This is more generally 
worn by men on the watchchain. 

The women have large bunches of charms, 
to the number of thirteen, this being the 
unlucky number, and the one to which the 
evil eye objects, and so likely to keep off 
its influence. The charms consist of some 
of the following: a dwarf, cock, horn, frog, 
acorn, half-moon, horse (sometimes with 
St. George, a bishop, or St. Donato), a 
hand (with forefinger and little finger ex- 
tended, called “‘mano cornuta’’; clenched 
hand, mano fico”), cross, heart, anchor 
(generally including the number 13 itself). 
Babies wear a small tuft of wolf’s hair, 
so called, to preserve them from savage 
animals; they also have the tooth of an 
animal set in silver or a silver imitation 
of a tooth to help them in teething. One 
of these silver teeth was bought in the 
Campo dei Fiori a few weeks ago by the 
writer, the stall- keeper explaining that 
if hung round the neck of a baby it would 
keep it from all trouble in teething. Most 
of the horses have on their harness a horn 
or a_ half-moon, sometimes a hand—the 
mules being covered with nets edged with 
bright-coloured ball fringe made of wool. 
All these are to divert the attention of the 
evil eye from the beast itself. The country 
carts all have a small cow’s or goat’s horn 
slung between the axles, besides the lamp 
of the old Roman shape which always 
hangs there. 

The horn is a very favourite charm. One 
sees it on coffee and iced-drink stalls, some- 
times painted green and tied up with 
ribbons in fruit and vegetable stalls and 
shops, and on the baskets and trays of 
itinerant sellers, also in the weekly market 
in the Campo dei Fiori, as well as bits of 
bright-coloured ribbon, straw, and strips of 
paper, which they tie at the tops of the 
tents, so that their fluttering may attract 
the evil eye from themselves and their 
goods. One has to find out all these little 
particulars by constant and careful observa- 
tion, it being exceedingly difficult to get 
any information from the people themselves. 
They consider it unlucky to talk of the 
evil eye, especially to a foreigner: they 
will not answer any questions, but turn 
the subject, and pretend not to understand. 
They do not like their children admired, 
nor will they give their names, as they 
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are afraid harm may come in this way ; 
they much prefer being told they are ugly 
or look ill, on the same kind of principle 
as we in England “touch wood’? when 
any one tells us how well we look. 

In Naples and the district round, though 
the belief is quite as strong, and charms of 
all kinds abound in the shops, only the 
horses and mules wear anything visible 
as a rule, these animals having most 
fantastic devices to keep them from evil, 
which, by the way, their owners think 
much more necessary than treating them 
kindly. If the Neapolitans wear charms— 
and there is very little doubt that they do 
—they carefully conceal them, probably 
believing that the malign influence is less 
likely to attack them if their amulet is 
hidden from its view. The peasants in 
the Abruzzi district still believe in snake- 
charmers, and employ these men to ensure 
them against snake bites, as well as to 
cure those who are bitten. An old man 
I have known for many years told me he 
was perfectly safe, and that the snake- 
charmer had brought a small live snake, 
placed it round his wrist, and said some 
sort of incantation, after which he had 
to pay a small sum and was secure for life. 
There is also the church of 8S. Domenico 
in that neighbourhood, where those who 
have been bitten go to be cured. A yearly 
festival in honour of the “Serpe” is held 
there. In Umbria the belief is even more 
curious, and very little altered since the old 
Etruscan times. Prof. Belucci, of Perugia, 
who has written a most interesting book 
on the subject, and has a very fine collection 
of objects, believes that the oldest form 
was a meteoric stone, which by degrees 
was shaped and enclosed in a silver case 
or frame and worn round the neck. Some 
of the stones in his collection have stars 
and spots, of special virtue owing to the 
uncertain number, which the evil eye must 
count before it can touch the wearer ; also 
bags of sand and grain for the same reason. 
White or milky stones are worn by nursing 
mothers to assist in producing milk, because 
of their similarity in colour; and a child 
who was taken to be baptized during last 
summer was found to be wearing round 
its neck many of these objects, showing 
a most curious combination of paganism 
and Christianity, in that, though the parents 
brought the child to baptism, they still 
thought it needed the old pagan amulets 
to protect it. Evidently it will be long 


before the belief in the power of the evil 
eye dies out in Italy. 


It is not possible here to give more 
than a passing glance at the many varieties 
of this curious superstition, but enough 
has been said to show the traveller visiting 
Italy that the various fanciful ornaments 
he sees, and perhaps wonders at, are all 
intended for a special purpose, and that 
many of them are remnants of the remotest 
antiquity—so old, indeed, that it is only 
possible to guess at their original meaning, 
of which probably their wearers have not 
the faintest idea. R. E. ASHBY, 

Rome. 


THE Corswotp GAmeEs.—I have noticed 
an inaccuracy and an omission in the 
‘ Victoria History of Gloucestershire’ to 
which attention should be drawn. 

Under the heading * Athletics,’ sub-head- 
ing ‘Cotteswold Games,’ it is stated that 
‘“these games took place annually until 
1644,” and that “an endeavour was made 
to revive the games in the time of Charles IT., 
but their vitality was gone, and the revival 
was brief.” 

Now, so far from the revival being brief, 
it lasted uninterruptedly for nearly 200 
years. And the games had to the last 
so much vitality in them that the only way 
of putting an end to them was by obtaining 
an Act of Parliament for the enclosure of 
Dovers Hill. They had—no doubt through 
facilities of railway travelling—deteriorated 
in character. They had become an annual 
holiday for the riff-raff of Birmingham, 
the effects of which were disastrous to the 
morality of Weston-Subedge. It was to 
cure this evil that the Inclosures Act (13 and 
14 Vict. c. 8) was obtained at the instance 
of the late Canon Bourne, the then Vicar 
of Weston-Subedge, in 1850. There are two 
early nineteenth-century programmes of the 
sports in the Gloucester Public Library, and 
an interesting account of the way in which 
they were carried on in 1826 may be read 
in The Mirror, vol. viii. pp. 331-2, 354-5. 
When the place which these games occupy 
in literature is recalled the notice of them 
in the ‘ Victoria History’ appears very 
inadequate. Has the writer of the article 
ever heard of ‘ Annalia Dubrensia’ ? Surely 
it should have been at least mentioned. 
Much interesting information about it and 
the games is given by Wood in his ‘ Athene 
Oxonienses’; by Caulfield in ‘ Portraits 
and Memoirs of Remarkable Characters’ ; 
in Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days’ ; and in the 
Introductions to the two modern reprints 
of the ‘ Annalia’—one by Grosart (1877), 
and the other by Vyoyan (1878). Mr. 
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Edmund Gosse thought these games worthy 
of his pen (see his ‘Seventeenth Century 
Studies, pp. 91-110); and Mr. C. R. 
Ashbee has added much to our knowledge 
of them in their latter days in ‘The Last 
Records of a Cotswold Community: being 
the Weston Subedge Field Account Book 
for the Final Twenty-Six Years of the 


Famous Cotswold Games, hitherto unpub- | 


lished, and now edited with a Study on the 
Old-Time Sports of Campden and the Village 
Community of Weston,’ printed at the 
Essex House Press in 1904. 


F. A. Hyert. 
Painswick House. 


Kire-FLyYING IN THE East.—In his ex- 
tensive work descriptive of travels in Western 
China (ed. Imperial Russian Geographical 
Society, 1907), vol. iii. p. 242 et seq., the 
explorer G. E. Grum-Grzhimailo contributes 
some interesting notes on this custom. Here 
is one Chinese legend of its origin :— 

‘“One time, about 2,000 years ago, enemies 
invaded China and besieged an important frontier 
town, where lay General Han-sin with his army. 
In extremity, and desirous of acquainting the 
Emperor with the precarious position of the garrison, 
he conceived the ‘lee of launching into the air paper 
kites of different sizes and shapes. The kites were 
noticed, the enemy driven off, and the city set free. 
In commemoration of this happy event, it is 
supposed to have been ordered, on the ninth day of 
the ninth moon, to celebrate this day annually by 
flying a paper kite.” 

Here is a different legend from the eastern 
provinces of China :— 


“ Once a certain wise man predicted to a certain 
Chinaman that on the ninth day of the ninth moon 
hishouse would be visited by a great misfortune. 
Endeavouring to avoid this, the Chinaman fled with 
all his family into the mountains on the eve of the 
fatal day. He remained safe and sound, but when 
he returned home he found that all his domestic 
cattle had perished from some unknown cause. 
From that time, on this fatal day, the Chinese of 
these provinces remove with their families and 
spend it at a distance flying kites, to which they 
ascribe the mysterious power of taking with them 
into the air all the woes and misfortunes of men. 
If, after the string is cut, the kite vanishes out of 
sight into the sky, this means that the family is 
preserved for the year from all mischance ; if it 
talls to the ground, this does not much matter, as 
it is supposed that with the kite all the misfortunes 
menacing the family are shattered to pieces against 
the ground. Beata simplicitas !” 


The “ninth day of the ninth moon,” 
however, is not universally observed. In 
Hong-kong kites are flown earlier than 
elsewhere in China. The Coreans attach 
pieces of inflammable paper to the tail of 
the kite for the purpose of consuming the 
string, and if the kite vanishes, all wishes 
are to be fulfilled. In Japan every boy has 


his ‘‘ paper faleon ” or “‘ paper owl,” often 
shaped like a carp, the Japanese symbol of 
energy and power. Adults endeavour to 
make the strings of their kites cut those 
of others, a sport not unknown in China. 
The king and officials of Siam possess 
magnificent kites, flown on certain days after 
sunset with much ceremony. The custom 
is popular all over the Pacific ; and in Aus- 
tralia religious hymns are sung on these 
occasions. It is supposed that kite-flying 
spread to Australia, as well as to China, 
_Japan, and Corea, from the Malay Archi- 
| pelago. 

Poor Mr. Dick, haunted by King Charles's 
head, was a true Eastern in his symbolic 
adoration of kite-flying. 

Francis P. MarcHAnt. 


INTERNATIONAL CopyricHT: Earty 
STANCE.—It may be worth recording (if not 
already in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’) that the 
great Florentine edition of the Pandects 
(‘In officina Laurentii Torrentini ducalis 
Typographi. 1553”) was published “ Cum 
Summi Pontificis, Caroli V. Imperatoris, 
Henrici II. Gallorum Regis, Eduardi VI. 
Angliae Regis. Cosmi Medicis Ducis Floren- 
taie II. priuilegio.” 

Edward’s patent is dated 18 April, 1551, 
and was for a period of seven years. The 
papal, imperial, and French privileges were 
all for ten years. We 


Prior — The Morning Post 
of New Year’s Day contained the follow- 
ing :— 

a Antony Gibbs and Sons announce that 
they have admitted into partnership the Hon. 
Gerald Gibbs, son of their prior, Lord Aldenham. 

I presume “ prior”? means senior, but I 
take it that in the paragraph it signifies 
“ late senior.” I do not know the English 
usage, but to me as a Scotsman this tech- 
nical use of “ prior” is new. W. G. B. 

Glasgow. 


ORIGINS OF SOME LONDON STREETS.— 
Graunt, in his ‘ Observations upon the Bills 
of Mortality,’ 4to, Lond., 1662, p. 55, writes : 


‘Of the ninety-seven families within the Walls the 
increase is not very discernible, but when [?] Great 
Houses formerly belonging to Noblemen before 
they built others near White-hall, have been turned 
into Tenements, upon which accompt Alhallows on 
the Wall is_encreased by the conversion of the 
Marquess of Winchester’s House, yc the Spanish 
Ambassador’s, into a New Street, the like of Alder- 
man Freeman and La Motte near the Exchange, 
the like of the Earl of Arundell’s in Lothbury, the 
like of the Bishop of London’s Palace, the Dean of 
Paul’s, and the Lord Rivers House, now in hand, 


| as also of the Duke’s place and others heretofore.” 
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There are several interesting identifica- | 
tions to be made from this passage. Great | 
Winchester Street’s derivation from Win- , 
chester House is common knowledge, but | 
less familiar is Freeman’s Yard or Freeman’s | 
Court, Cornhill, from Alderman Freeman’s | 
house. This court disappeared in the) 
clearance made for the Royal Exchange, , 
opened 1844. London House Yard, St. | 
Paul's Churchyard, marks the site of the, 
Bishop of London’s palace, which was pulled 
down and built into tenements about 1650) 
(vide Cunningham’s ‘ London,’ first edition, 
p-. 300). Duke’s Place and its origin is 
quite familiar. The streets and buildings 
covering the sites of the other houses I 
cannot at present identify. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


Ouveries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aftix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


* PriveT.’—On 8 June, 1256, Thomas 
de Gimises (alias Gymises) granted to 
Richard son of Andrew and Richard son 
of Alan (Ancient Deed [P.R.O.] A. 8635) 
the common belonging to the frank tenement 
they held of him 
“Tn omnibus mariscis qui pertinent villam 
de Farlingetone ([Farlington, Hants] excepto 
maresco [sic] qui vocatur benny et excepto parco et 
excepto cooperto de preuet et Crofta que fuit Rogeri 
le Lung que est contra portam curie.” 

It is tempting to render “ cooperto de 
preuet ”’ as “ covert of privet,” but there is a 
difficulty in the fact that privet as the name 
of a shrub is not yet known in English before 
Turner’s ‘ Names of Herbs,’ 1548; while in 
French and medieval Latin it is not known 
at all. If this is an instance, it is of course 
a very early and hence important one. But 
it has also been suggested to be, like ‘‘ benny”’ 
in the preceding clause, a proper name; 
and this, though not on the face of it likely, 
is no doubt possible. Can any one who 
knows Farlington tell us whether any such 
name as Prevet survives there, and (inci- 
dentally, though not important to this 
inquiry) whether anything representing 
‘benny ”’ or the “ croft’ still exists. 

I may add that a synonym of privet, 
viz., prim-print, also appears with it in 
Turners ‘Names of Herbs, and _ that 


shortened forms of this, primp and prim, 


Of none of these has 


are still in dialect use. 


any satisfactory etymology been suggested, 
especially as to the syllable -print or -rint. 
J. A. H. Murray. 


Leap YEAR.—I should be grateful to any 
of your readers who could give me a definite 
answer to the following query, which I have 
asked many people, but without getting 
any definite information on the _ point. 
When did the intercalated day cease to be 
bissextile,’” and become instead Bis. 
Prid. Cal. Mart.” ? 

In former times the twenty-fourth day of 
February was duplicated, but still the last 
day of February was the twenty-eighth. 
In later times the bissextile disappeared, 
and the Prid. Cal.’ was duplicated. 

The question is, When and why did this. 
change take place? Although I can get 
no satisfactory solution from any one, it 
does strike me that there is one way of finding 
an approximate date for the change, and 
that is that as 29 February is dedicated to 
St. Romanus, there must be a specific period 
at which he first appropriates this day every 
fourth year to his honour. 

The whole subject is important, because 
the dates of all events between 24 and 28 
February must be a day earlier or a day 
later, according as the earlier or later 
reckoning is used in each leap year. 

Epwarp J. L. Scott, D.Litt.Oxon. 

Muniments Room, Westminster Abbey. 


County Royat Descents.—I am writing 
for one of Mr. C. A. Bernau’s forthcoming 
handbooks on ‘Some Special Studies in 
Genealogy’ a chapter on ‘How to Trace a 
Descent from Royalty.’ I want to give in 
this chapter as complete a list as possible 
of printed works containing royal descents 
arranged under the several counties. I do. 
not mean royal descents of single individuals 
or families, as in Foster's and Burke's 
genealogical books ; but I refer to county 
books which give the royal descent of a. 
number of families belonging to those par- 
ticular counties. 

The following is a list of those known to. 
me 

Cornwall.—Vivian’s ‘Visitations of Cornwall, 
Up 106, 315, 488, 527, 588, &c. Maclean’s * Trigg 
Minor,’ passim. 

Devon.—Vivian’s ‘ Visitations of Devon,’ pp. 63,. 
106, 194, 244, 747, &e. 

Derbyshire.—Jewitt’s Reliquary, vols. xxi.-xxiv. 
(various sheet pedigrees). : 

Leicestershire—Fletcher’s ‘ Leicestershire Pedi- 
grees and Royal Descents,’ 1886. 

Shropshire.—Shropshire Archeological Society's 
Transactions: for 1882 (‘Persons connected with 
Shropshire whose Descendants can_ claim Legiti- 
mate Descent from Edward I., Edward III, or 
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Henry VII., and a few from Henry III.’); for 1903 
(* Descendants of Hotspur and Lionel of Antwerp’); 
for 1904 (‘ Descendants of Henry VII.’); for 1908 
(‘Notes on Shropshire Royal Descents’). 

I shall be grateful for any additions to 
this list. There must be similar collections 
for other counties, that are not at present 
known to me. The Leicestershire volume 
above mentioned is, I believe, the only 
published one that gives a royal descent to 
every family, as well as the paternal pedigree. 
Please reply direct. 

W. G. D. FLercuHer, F.S.A. 

Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 

The well-known lines 

O for a booke and a shadie nooke, 

Eyther in-a-doors or oute, &c., 

which I quote as they appear in a local 
library catalogue, are, I suppose, anony- 
mous, but I shall be glad to know their date. 
They do not appear in any of the half-dozen 
dictionaries of quotations I have consulted. 


Cc. C. B. 


1. O fairer than the fairest flow’r, 
Yet colder than the coldest stone ; 
O heart that changes every hour, 
And changes but to break my own. 
2, Love taught me shame, and shame, with love at 


strife, 
Soon taught the sweet civilities of life. 
(Quoted in Locker’s ‘ My Confidences.’) 
3. An open foe may prove a curse, 
But a pretended friend is worse. 
R. L. Moreton. 


Whence the following stanza, which seems 
as if it came from Capt. Morris ?— 
There’s many a lad I knew is dead, 
And many a lass grown old ; 
And as the lesson strikes ve head, 
My weary heart grows cold. 
JOHN Pickrorp, M.A. 


Take your courage in both hands. 
S. WALKER. 


I should be glad if any of your readers 
would tell me where I can find the following 
quotation, which has been attributed to the 
first Lord Lytton :— 

Honour to him who, self-complete if low, 
Carves to the grave one pathway all his own. 

I am told the following lines are from 
Coleridge, but I have not been able to trace 
them :— 

O brothers ! speak of possibilities, 
And do not break into those wild extremes. 
J. Gisson. 

Bedlington, Northumberland. 


Bertes or Bertiss.—Will some of your 
readers kindly tell me the history—ancient 
or modern—of the family of Bettes of Hamp- 
shire, whose crest, I am told, is a bull’s 
head out of a coronet ? 

Have Betteshanger in Kent, Bettescombe 
in Dorset, and Bettisfield in Flintshire 
any connexion with the above name of 
Bettes ? 

I should also be glad to know the deriva- 
tion of the name Bettes or Bettiss. 

E. F. 


1, Paradise Row, Chester. 


BREMOND AND VERDELIN Famities.—I 
want information regarding the families of 
Bremond (or Bermond) and Verdelin. I 
hear that Bermondsey owes its name to 
a member of the former stock. R. D 


CIRENCESTER Town Hatt.—I have read 
somewhere that the Town Hall of Ciren- 
cester forms part of a church in that place. 
I should be glad to have some information 
on the subject, or to know where a detailed 
account can bo found. 8S. O. Appy. 

3, Westbourne Road, Shettield. 


DukE OF GLOUCESTER AND BENJAMIN 
Batuurst.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q’ 
tell me where is the picture of ‘The Duke 
of Gloucester attended by Mr. Benjamin 
Bathurst’? Who painted it? It was 
engraved by Smith. The British Museum 
has no record of it. 

KKATHARINE BATHURST. 

Dromenagh, Freshwater Bay, I. of W. 


Lisrary.— The Liverpool 
Library (Lyceum) celebrates its 150th anni- 
versary on 1 May this year, having been 
founded on 1 May, 1758. It is claimed on 
its behalf that it is the oldest “‘ circulating 
library’ or the oldest “‘ proprietary circu- 
lating library” in Europe. Can either or 
both claims be upheld ? 

BenJsamMin Howortu, President. 

Liverpool Library, Lyceum, Bold Street. 


Goopwin Sanps: Lomea Istanp.—In 
Byng Gattie’s ‘Memorials of the Goodwin 
Sands, chap. ii., it is related that the 
Goodwin Sands are believed to have been 
at one time an island, known as Lomea, 
which formed part of the possessions of 
Earl Goodwin. We are told that some 
early writers, describing the Kentish coast, 
distinctly mention three islands, viz., 
Tanatus (Thanet), Rutupie (Richborough), 
and ‘‘Infera Insula’’ (Lomea). Who are 
the writers (presumably Roman) that refer 
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to the island of Lomea? Does the name 
occur in Domesday Book? As the storm 
which destroyed the island is said to have 
occurred in 1099—a year subsequent to 
the compilation of Domesday—ought there 
not to be some mention of this island ? 
When are the Goodwin Sands first mentioned 
in English history ? G. H. W. 


WaterR-sucHy.’—In the final note on 
‘The Silent Woman’ in Gifford’s ‘ Works 
of Ben Jonson,’ edited by Col. Cunningham, 
the following is suggested by the thought 
of Dryden’s slight treatment of theCollegiates 
in his criticism of the play :— 

‘They merited more of his care....... Their absurd 
pretensions to literature are advanced with such 
serious mockery, ridiculed with such natural and 
racy dexterity, and exposed with such sarcastic and 
overwhelming contempt, that though we hear of 
some combination of this kind about the period of 
* The Silent Woman’s’ appearance, no traces of them 
as here drawn are afterwards discoverable. ‘They 
vanished at the crowing of the cock.’ Our days 
have witnessed an attempt to revive the Collegiates 
—but this wasa water-suchy club, merely ridiculous ; 
and so unsubstantial as not to require the clarion of 
the cock, but to ‘melt into thin air’ at the twittering 
of the wren.” 

It is not difficult to conclude what “ water- 
suchy ” denotes, but it would be interesting 
to have some account of the term and to 
learn whether or not it has ever had more 
than casual value. Is the Della Cruscan 
School, perchance, the ridiculous club to 
which the epithet is applied? ‘‘ Club” 
seems too small a name for this imposing 
combination, while the “twittering of the 
wren ’”’ is hardly a sufficient description of 
Gifford’s effective strains. 

THOMAS BAYNE. 


“DAME So-AND-SO THE RuSH-STREWER.” 
—TI can find nothing informing about rush- 
strewing, and should be glad to know 
whether it is possible that loose rushes could 
have been strewed upon the floor at a period 
when very long dresses were worn by the 
women. How could they dance in a kind 
of stable? Straw matting suggests itself 
as a possible explanation. I hope readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ will oblige me with a little 
information. E. Carew. 


Ave Marta LANE.—The widening of the 
narrow end of this thoroughfare was com- 
pleted last December by the rebuilding of 
the premises at both corners on Ludgate 
Hill. The two old houses demolished were 
not, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
of any particular interest. The shop at the 


east corner had been for many generations 
an old-fashioned pastry-cook and confec- 


tioner’s, with a more than local celebrity for 
damson cheese.” 

Its opposite neighbour had even a longer 
association with one trade. Early in the 
nineteenth century, as 16, Ludgate Street, 
it was occupied by a haberdasher and hosier, 
and the succeeding tenants have always 
carried on these trades, the last being Mr. 
George Kent. There is an interesting sug- 
gestion in the association of this name and 
trade with this locality. Mr. P. C. Rushen 
in The Home Counties Magazine (No. 37, 
p- 73) quotes a deed of partnership dated 
29 Sept., 1729, between George Kent of 
Ludgate Hill and John Chaplyn, to trade 
as mercers and haberdashers at “The 
Wheatsheaf and Crown” at the north side 
of Ludgate Hill. 

The widening involved the clearance of a 
peculiar fragment of earlier London. Imme- 
diately in the rear of the hosier’s shop, and 
evidently forming part of the frontage of its 
neighbour until Messrs. Simpkin & Mar- 
shall’s warehouse was rebuilt, were three 
stone columns connected by narrow stone 
arches. Their style suggested 1790 as an 
approximate. date of erection; but the 
identity of the building—ovidently one of 
some importance—I have not ascertained. 

The City Press of 28 December last pro- 
vides a note and two illustrations of the 
entrance to Ave Maria Lane before and after 
the improvement. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Str Henry Hartsert, Baron of the 
Exchequer, 1697-1702, is stated by Foss 
to have been son of Capt. Henry Hatsell, 
of Saltram, near Plymouth. Le Neve 
(‘ Pedigrees of Knights,’ p. 460) says that 
he was eldest son of Laurence Hatsell of 
Dorset, a London scrivener. Which of these 
authorities is correct ? And what was the 
parentage of Capt. Henry Hatsell ? He 
was Commissioner of the Navy at Plymouth 
under the Commonwealth, and an active 
W. D. 
Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 


EmBromeEry Pictures.—I have been 
informed by a collector of these that the 
painted silk faces on these pictures were 
‘almost always” painted by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, who made a speciality of the work. 
Is there the slightest foundation for this 
statement ? Epwarp HERON-ALLEN. 


DartmoutH QUEEN ANNE'S 
Gate.—I shall be glad of any information 
as to the history of this house. It is said 
to have been for a timo the residence of 
Nelson and Lady Hamilton, and later of a 
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German ambassador to this country. The 

Cockpit Stairs adjoin. The house is evi- 

dently very old, and contains some excellent 

oak panelling. H. Riee. 
Junior Atheneum Club, W. 


‘CAPITULAIRE DU St. SfPuLcRe.’—Do 
any of your readers know anything about 
the ‘ Capitulaire du St. Sépulcre’ by De la 
Ville Le Roulf ? R. D. 


BreeDON Famity.—Will any of your 
readers inform me where I can obtain 
information regarding this family ? Sir (?) 
Joseph Breedon, silversmith in the City 
of London, is supposed to have died in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. 

LIEUTENANT. 


Replies. 


“FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY.” 
(10 S. ix. 70, 115.) 


Ix February, 1904, the present writer 
compiled a paper on ‘Some Sobriquets 
applied to Washington,’ which was printed 
in the Publications of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, viii. 275-87. From this paper 
are quoted the following remarks :— 


‘Having thus traced the history of Fabius as 
applied to Washington during the last twenty-four 
years of his life (1775-1799), let us now turn to the 
designation of the Father of his Country. It is, of 
course, needless to soy out that as a title of 
respect the word ‘ father’ has been employed among 
the English for centuries. The Fathers of the 
Church were alluded to in the fourteenth century. 
In 1591 Shakspere made a serving-man speak of the 
Duke of Gloucester, uncle of Henry VL. as ‘a 
Father of the Common-weale” In 1700 Dryden 
called Chaucer ‘the father of English poetry.’ In 
1705 Thomas Hearne referred to Sir Robert Clayton, 
Alderman and Lord Mayor of London, as ‘the 
Father of yt City.’ (See the ‘N.E.D.’) 

“Turning to this country, it is possible to present 
some fresh citations. About 1684 we read of ‘The 
Venerable remains of M* Roger Williams, the 
Father of Providence, the Founder of the Colony, 
and of Liberty of Conscience’ (‘Early Records 
of Providence,’ viii. 17). On 2 December, 1731, 
Governor Belcher thus addressed the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives :— 

“* As T abhor every thing that carries the Face 
of blind Obedience, so do I the least appearance of 
want of Duty to a Prince who upon the highest 
Reason may challenge to be stiled, The Father of 
his Country. Thus happy is the whole English 
World, in his present Majesty’ (‘Massachusetts 
House Journals,’ p. 2). 

“In 1764 Governor Hutchinson wrote that ‘In 
the beginning of 1649 (March) died Mr. Winthrop, 
the father of the country’ (‘History of Massa- 
chusetts,’ i. 151). 

“That Belcher should have called George the 


Second the Father of his Country, is not surprising. 
It is not without interest to note, however, that 
shortly before the outbreak of the American 
Revolution not dissimilar language was applied to 
George the Third. In a Petition to the Mies for 
the removal of Governor Bernard, drawn up 
30 June, 1768, the members of the Massachusetts 
— of Representatives thus expressed them- 
selves :— 

““*On the whole, Sir, We will Consider his most 
Sacred Majesty under God, as our King, our best 
Protector and common Father ; and shall ever bear 
him true and faithful Allegiance’ (‘ Massachusetts 
House Journals,’ p. 93). 

“Tt is seen, then, that as a title of respect Father 
was well known to the American colonists. It was 
to be expected, therefore, that in due time the 
designation of the Father of his Country would be 
applied to Washington. The circumstances under 
which the sobriquet was, so far as Iam aware, first 
employed, are of interest. The Annapolis Conven- 
tion of 1786 having proved abortive, it was a grave 
question with Washington whether he ought to 
attend the Philadelphia Conventionof 1787. Writing 
to David Humphreys, 26 December, 1786, he said :— 

“**That the federal government is nearly if not 
quite at a stand, none will deny. The first question 
then is, shall it be annihilated or supported? If 
the latter, the proposed convention is an object 
of the first magnitude, and should be sustained 
by all the friends of the present constitution ’ 
(‘ Writings,’ ed. Ford, xi. 101). 

“In March, 1787, he again wrote to several 
persons asking their opinions as to whether he 
should attend. Among these was Henry Knox, 
and on 19 March, 1787, Knox wrote a reply in 
which he said :— 

“* As you have thought proper, my dear Sir, to 
request my opinion respecting your attendance at 
the convention, I shall give it with the utmost 
sincerity and frankness. I imagine that your own 
satisfaction, or chagrin, and that of your friends, 
will depend entirely on the result of the convention. 
For I take it for granted that, however reluctantly 
you may acquiesce, you will be constrained to 
accept of the president’s chair. Hence the pro- 
ceedings of the convention will more immediately 
be appropriated to you than to any other person. 
Were the convention to propose only amendments 
and patchwork to the present defective confedera- 
tion, your reputation would in a degree suffer. But 
were an energetic and judicious system to be pro- 
posed with your signature, it would be a circum- 
stance highly honourable to your fame in the judg- 
ment of the present and future ages, and doubly 
entitle you to the glorious republican epithet, The 
Father of your Country’ (‘Writings of Wash- 
ington,’ xi. 123, note). 

** The Philadelphia Convention having drawn up 
our present Constitution, and that = been 
ratified by the requisite number of States, Wash- 
ington was elected President in January, 1789, and 
soon after set out from Mount Vernon for his 
inauguration at New York. In the Pennsylvania 
Packet of 21 April, 1789, appeared the following :— 

‘“** Yesterday His Excellency the President of the 
United States arrived in this city...... His Excellency 
rode in front of the procession, on horseback, 
politely bowing to the spectators who filled the 
doors, windows, and streets while he passed. The 
bells were rung, and a feu-de-joy was fired as he 
moved down Market and Second streets, to the 
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City-Tavern. The joy of our whole city upon this 
august spectacle, cannot easily be described. Every 
countenance seemed to say, Long, long live George 
Washington, the Father of the People !’ 

' ‘In the same paper of 24 April, 1789, we are told 
that 

***Our beloved Magistrate delights to shew, upon 
all occasions, that he is a man—and instead of 
assuming the pomp of master, acts as if he con- 
sidered Bisnselt the father—the friend—and servant 
of the people.’ 

** Arrived at New York, Washington was in- 
augurated President on the thirtieth of April. In 
an account of the celebration of the following Inde- 
— Day, dated New York, 4 July, 1789, we 
read :— 

***Our common Father and Deliverer, to whose 

wrudence, wisdom and valour we owe our Peace, 
iberty and Safety, now leads and directs in the 
grand councils of the nation for their preservation. 


decision—and now we celebrate an independent 
Government—an original Constitution! an inde- 
pendent Legislature, at the head of which we this 


day celebrate The Father of his Country—We cele- | 
brate Washington! We celebrate an Independent | 


Empire!’ (Pennsylvania Packet, 9 July, 1789).’ 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S.A. 


The title “ otec vlasti’? was popularly 
conferred on the Roman Emperor Charles IV. 
(Xing Charles I. of Bohemia), 1346-78. 


(This could not be predicated of his adventur- | 


‘DIcTIONARY OF NATIONAL BioGRAPHY: 
Epitome, 1903’ (10 S. ix. 21, 83).—I have 
pleasure in agreeing with Mr. W. E. A, 
Axon that ‘“‘ Mr. JAGGARD’s suggestion for 
additions and corrections to the *‘ D.N.B.’ 
is excellent, but requires to be executed with 
caution.” 

It is desirable in the first place that we 
should agree upon some common basis of 
action. The memoirs of living men were 
not included in the ‘D.N.B.,’ and the 
‘Epitome’ of 1903 contains only a summary 
of the memoirs included in the volumes 
which came to an end some time previously. 
When Mr. Jaccarp heads second 
article with the words, ‘‘ I now conclude my 


‘first list of omissions from this standard 


cate This aroused us to action, to deliberation, to work,” and includes therein the name of 


Sir J. A. Willox, who died in 1905, it is 
difficult to understand how such an instance 
as that could be designated an ‘‘ omission.” 
The same remark, I think, applies to the 
name of my acquaintance Samuel Timmins. 
Would it not be as well for us to confine 
our omissions to the names of those worthies 


| who died before the date of the completion 


of the ‘D.N.B.’.? No others can properly 
come under that title. 
The first name which Mr. JAGGARD gives 


ous father John of Luxemburg, whose knight- in his second list is “ Pasquin (Anthony), 
errantries impoverished his kingdom, who pseud. See Williams (John', 1761—1818. 


Sere 


preferred the gaiety of Paris and neglected | Cross-reference omitted.” But can this be 
his capital Prague, and who is remembered | considered an omission ?_ The scheme of the 
in English history as the blind king who fell“ D.N.B.’ did not include cross-references 
before our swords at Crecy.) Charles was. for the thousands of anonymous and pseu- 
the founder of the Novo Mesto (new town); donymous works mentioned in its pages. 
of Prague, and beautified and extended the Information about pseudonyms must be 
older portions of the town. He modelled searched for in the volumes occupied with 
the University of Prague after that of Paris, their identification—the volumes, for in- 
and erected the Emmaus monastery and_ Stance, of Mr. Ralph Thomas and of Messrs. 
other churches. The vigorous Reformers | Halkett and Laing. Had _ cross-references 
who preceded Jan Hus were countenanced | been given to the innumerable volumes which 
by this liberal monarch, whose name is are mentioned in its pages as having been 
preserved in the famous bridge Karluv Most. published anony mously or pseudonymously, 
(Karlsbriicke) and the Carolinum buildings | the amount of the printed matter and the 
of the University. loss of the patriotic publisher would have 

Count Liitzow records King Charles’s | been much greater, and the labours of other 
address to the Estates before the foundation | bibliographers would have been trespassed 
of his University (‘ Story of Prague,’ p. 17); upon. 

“One of our greatest endeavours is that Bohemia The Rear 2 of Mr. AXON agam crosses 
our kingdom, tor which we feel greater affection) My mind, The first list of omissions in- 
than for any of our other lands, should through our | cluded the name of Mr. John Thomas Blight, 
action be adorned by a great number of learned | but that historian of the crosses of Cornwall 
men, thus ill the inhabitants of that is still alive. His name, therefore, is not 

an “omission.” The name of the author 
ae be no longer obliged to beg for foreign of ‘The Coming K was given as 

Such a sovereign well merits the title of ; Doughty, but the proper spelling of it is 
“ father of his country.” Dowty, and when the ‘ D.N.B.’ ceased he 

4 was still alive. He, too, is not an omission. 


Francis P. MArcHanrt. 
Streatham Common. | The second list includes the name of 
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Richard Seymour, author of ‘Compleat 
Gamester. But was there such a person ? 
Was he not the creation of some fraudulent 
bookseller, invented to cover the labour 
of some garreteer of the period? I am 
afraid, too, that very little, if anything, is 
known about several other names inserted 
in these lists. 

For myself, I have been a student of bio- 
graphy for forty years, and am painfully 
conscious of the inevitable defects and 
omissions of the ‘D.N.B.’ By all means let 
us point them out. But the work must be 
done, as Mr. Axon states, with caution and, 
I may add, with exactness. 

BIoGRAPHIENSIS. 


The Rev. Albert Barnes would have no 
place in the * D.N.B., as he was an Ame- 
rican clergyman, born 1 Dec., 1798, in Rome, 
New York, and from 1830 to 1867 pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Phila- 
delphia, in which city he died 24 Dec., 1870. 

M. C. L. 

New York. 


Mr. JAGGARD includes in his list the name 
of John Savile, adding some particulars. 
The correct name is Jeremiah Savile, who is 
in the ‘ Dictionary’ and ‘ Epitome.’ Not 
one of Mr. JAGGARD’s statements concerning 
him is correct. H. Davey. 


Two important omissions may be added 
to Mr. JAGGARD’s list. There is no mention 
in the ‘ Epitome’ of Governor Eyre, of fame 
as an Australian explorer, and afterwards 
as Governor of Jamaica; nor of Dorothy, 
the sister of William Wordsworth. 

T. M. W. 


Mr. JAGGARD’s comprehensive list must 
make us all wish that we had taken notes 
in the same manner of the omissions of the 
‘D.N.B. Here are a few names that might 
be added to a new edition :— 


— Alley, the well-known barrister, fl. 1800-24. 

William, 2nd Baron Alvanley (1789-1849), the 
famous wit. 

John Atherton, Bishop of Waterford, unjustly 
executed, (7) 1640. 

John Aylifte, forger, ob. 1759. 

Thomas Bradshaw, Secretary at War Office. A 
friend of the Duke of Grafton, satirized by 
* Junius.” 

Nicholas Byrne, editor of he Morning Post 
c. 1825. 

Anne Cargill, née Adcock, ob. 1783, actress. 

Lady Mary Coke, ob. 1811, daughter of the 
2nd Duke of Argyll, and authoress of the valuable 
‘Letters and Journal.’ 

Letitia Darby, Lady Lade, ob. 1825, a notorious 
lady in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 

ohn Donnellan, o}. 1781, M.C. at the Pantheon, 


Sir John Lade (1759-1838), friend of George IV. 
William Page, highwayman, hanged 1758. 

Joseph Wilfred Parkins, Sheriff of London 1819, 
one of the most notorious characters in his day. 
William Parsons, highwayman, hanged 1751. 
Charles Peace, housebreaker, hanged 1880. 

Daniel and Robert Perreau (1733-75), forgers. 
Margaret Caroline Rudd, adventuress, fl. 1770-90. 
John Scanlan, murderer, hanged 1820. ‘The 
Colleen Bawn’ is founded on his story. 

Sir Alexander Thomson (1744-1817), judge. 
Abraham Thornton, acquitted of murder 1817. 
—— Thwaites, proprietor of The Morning Herald 


c. 1824. 

John Villette, Ordinary of Newgate, ob. 1799. 
No doubt readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will be able 
to supply enough well-known names to fill 
another volume. Horace BLeackLey. 


Here are two more errors. 

P. 207, under Carpenter, Alfred John, 
for “liberal M.P. for Reigate 1885 and 
North Bristol 1886,’ read candidate. 

P. 1265, under Sullivan, Alexander M., 
for “‘home rule party under Brett 1870,” 
read Butt. JOHN S. CRONE. 


TAXES IN ENGLAND DURING THE SIX- 
TEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES (10 
S. viii. 283, 430).—I am obliged to Miss 
Lreca-WEEKES for her suggestive 
reply about the Fifteenths. Blackstone 
does not help one very much. If by the 
new assessment of 8 Edward III. the practical 
result was reached of turning the personal 
property tax of Tenths and Fifteenths into a 
fixed local rate, which netted the Crown 
70,000/., that is interesting so far as it goes ; 
but it does not tell us how the local rate was. 
assessed, nor has it any bearing on the Sub- 
sidy assessments of the later period. 
Blackstone himself shows that these were 
as trivial, compared with the real values, 
as the former. 

It is very difficult to understand by what 
process a tax on chattels was converted into 
a fixed sum raised by every parish, and 
apportioned pro rata by the churchwardens. 
Certainly more light ought to be thrown 
upon this interesting subject. I cannot find 
in the statutes or elsewhere any reference 
to 8 Edward III. No doubt the fact is as 
Blackstone states, and its result is seen in the 
fresh experiments—of the nature of a gradu- 
ated poll-tax—of Richard II. As soon as 
the earlier method had become inelastic, 
other supplementary systems were needed 
to keep pace with the growth of the country. 
I suppose the terrible visitations of the plague 
in the middle of Edward’s reign made it. 
impracticable and unadvisable to do this 
sooner. The real reason for the unpopularity 


poisoner. 


of the poll-tax was not its severity, but the 
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fact that the labourers were enjoying high | 
wages, independence, and unfamiliarity | 
with taxation. 

Meanwhile our local historians should be ' 
warned against quoting Subsidy returns | 
without qualificatio>. as though they really 
expressed the values of property. When we 
find a man like Harrison of Leeds, who | 
shortly after bequeaths a relatively great. 
fortune, assessed on 6/. as the total of his 
personalty, and nothing in lands, it should 
be enough to make us cautious in « ther cases. 

I did not mean to infer, by my reference 
to the wealthy Tudor taxpayers of Wakefield, | 
that their families had become extinct before 
tho Elizabethan Visitations. On the con- 
trary, though I must confess I knew nothing 
further about them until Mr. MarrHew 
Peacock kindly provided his reply, I rather 
wished my inference to incline the other way. 
To any one familiar with contemporary 
documents the truth is frequently, as in this 
case, apparent that heraldic Visitations 
are very capricious records, and that many 
men of substance and esteem are ignored. 

A. B. 


HORSESHOE SUPERSTITION : 
LopGE, HiGHGaTe (10 S. viii. 210).—In a 
letter which I have had from Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts is the following :— 

“Yes, the two horseshoes are in their old place 
above and below the front door of Holly Lodge.” 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. °- 


THe Treaty oF Tirsir (10 S. viii. 469, 
510; ix. 31, 96, 135).—In reply to Mr. 
W. H. Cook, there are no such papers in 
the Foreign Office. The tradition of that 
office has long been that the information 
came from the Emperor Alexander. 

O: 


[Replies from Con. Puiprs and Str Harry 
PoLaNnpD next week.] 


Wuite Ensien (10 8. ix. 128).—This is 
the flag of the royal navy. The reply to 
C. L. is, Yes, it is incorrect. The right flag 
for a church is the National or Union flag, 
as flown on the Victoria Tower, the Home 
Office, and elsewhere. 


[More replies next week.] 


DICKENSIANA: Rattway Licuts (10 S. | 
ix. 87).—It is probable that Dickens made 
a mistake in the extracts given from ‘ Our 
Mutual Friend’; but that a red light did 
not always mean a warning to stop is shown 
by the rules of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Company issued in 1832. A continual line 
of police communication was kept up at an 
expense of 2,250/. per annum. 


“Their directions to the engineer, are given by 
signal. Whena train approaches within a certain 
distance of a station, the policeman presents him. 
self, and signifies a clear road, by assuming an erect 
posture with his arm outstretched ; should he take 
the position of ‘stand at ease,’ the engineer is aware 
that some obstruction exists. Jhen a passenger js 


| waiting at a station a red flag is hoisted by day, and 


a swinging light exhibited at night. In travelling 
in the dark, the last carriage of every train carries 
a revolving lamp, one side cf which is red and the 
other blue. As _ ei as the train is in motion, the 
red light presents itself to whatever follows ; but at 
the instant of stopping, the blue light is turned out- 


| ward: the engineer of the next train instantly sees 


this change, and is enabled, by checking the velocity 
of his engine, to avoid a collision that would be 
tremendous. The fire of the engine is sufficient to 
give warning to the policeman, or to any object upon 
the road, of the approach of a train.” 

The above is quoted from ‘ A Treatise upon 
Elemental Locomotion,’ by Alexander Gor- 
don, 1836. FREDERICK G. RUDDOCK. 


“TAMMANY”: ORIGIN OF THE NAME 
(10 S. ix. 126).—See review in Atheneum 
of the last of Sir George Trevelyan’s volumes 


-on the American war, in which there is a 
/full account of Tammany at Philadelphia 


(not New York). The Atheneum reviewer 
adds that it is to King Tammany that Penn, 
encouraged by King Alfred, is handing the 
scroll in the centre of Barry’s finest group 
in the room of the Royal Society of —. 


Sor’s Arms” (10 S. viii. 49).—It would 
seem beyond doubt that the sign of ‘ The 
Sol’s Arms” is a variant of the sun, or the 
sun in splendour, from the arms of the 
Distillers’ Company, just as the distillatory 
in the same arms has furnished the sign of 
“The Still,’ and the Indian or wild man 
that of ‘‘ The Green Man,’ who, as one 
of the supporters of the Distillers’ arms, 
symbolized the herbs used by the distillers. 
Similarly The Three Tuns” are from the 
Brewers’ arms or from the Vintners’, and 
appear accordingly as they appertained 
originally to either an ale-house or a wine- 
tavern—probably to the latter rather than 
the former. 

One is under the impression, until better 
informed, that ‘“‘ The Queen of Bohemia” 
tavern was not identical with ‘“ The Sol’s 
Arms,” since Christopher Brown in_ his 
‘Tavern Anecdotes’ says that the former 


was once part of the Queen of Bohemia’s 


palace in Wych Street. This palace was 
Craven House, and before that Drury House 
stood there, the site of both being occupied 
afterwards by the Olympic Theatre. But 
“The Sol’s Arms,” afterwards ‘‘ The Shake- 
speare’s Head,” was some distance from 
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the Olympic, and only a few doors from, 
or at all events very near, “The Rising 
Sun,” which I remember as standing at the 
south-east corner of Wych Street before 
Kingsway began to take shape. ‘* Near 
the bottom of Wych Street,” says the author 
of ‘ The Epicure’s Almanack,’ 

“is the famous ‘Sol’s Arms and Shakespeare Chop- 
house.” There is always a tempting bill of fare and 
a larder to match. The house is much frequented 
by the society whose badge of distinction forms part 
of the sign, and by many theatrical gentlemen.” 
From this it may perhaps be deduced that 
the Jerusalem Sols” at the Bohemia” 
were an offshoot of the original Sols at 
“The Sols Arms.” It is remarkable, in 
connexion with Mark Lemon’s brief tenure 
of the latter tavern, that in 1815, as ‘ The 
Epicure’s Almanack’ further informs us, 

‘“Mr. Rees, the proprietor, for many years trod 

the comic walk at Covent Garden Theatre, and is 
still celebrated for giving imitations of most per- 
formers of the old school. Mr. Rees is no niggard 
of his humour, and frequently entertains his guests 
with a specimen of his mimetic powers.” 
Shakespeare’s Head.” says Charles 
Gordon (Mr. John Ashton) in his * Old-Time 
Aldwych,’ 1903, p. 246, had ‘a plaster 
bust of the poet over the door.’ See further 
Spielmann’s ‘History of ‘“ Punch’’’ and 
the Rev. John Richardson’s ‘ Recollections 
of the Last Half-Century.’ 

Is not *‘The Sols Arms” at No. 65, 
Hampstead Road, N.W., immortalized in 
Dickens’s ‘Bleak House’? The Sols’ 
Society appears to have been, or to have 
become, a kind of Freemasons’ clique ; but 
what the “Jerusalem Sols”? were, unless 
a branch of the original society formed 
of Hebrew Solomons, I cannot say. Burn 
in a note to No. 988 of the Beaufoy tokens 
says that a recruit who emerged for the first 
time from his native village and was billeted 
at “The Sun” (7.e. 
“splendour ’’), wrote home describing the 
sign as ‘“‘the mon’s face set around of 
skivers,” alluding to the materialistically 
represented rays. 

J. HotpeN 


[Mr. G. E. Weare also quotes from ‘The Epi- 
¢eure’s Almanack.’ 


Sir Samuet (10 S. ix. 70).— | 


Capt. Sir Samuel Marshall, Kt., R.N., who 
became Deputy Comptroller of the Royal 
Navy in 1794 at a salary of 800/., and died 


at his house in Holles Street, Cavendish , 


Square, on 2 October, 1795, aged 55, was, 
I believe, a son of Capt. Samuel Marshall, 
R.N. (some account of whom will bo found 
in Charnock’s ‘ Biographia Navalis, vol. vi. 


the sun in rays, or | 


| 


'p. 51), who died at Gosport in April, 1768> 
| having been stationed there for thirty years: 
Sir Samuel married Elizabeth, second 
‘daughter of Sir Edward Worsley of Gat- 
/combe, Isle of Wight, Kt. (who died 14 Aug., 
1762, aged 46), and Elizabeth his wife (who 
died 25 May, 1774), daughter of Sir John 
Miller of Froyle, Hants. His daughter 
Elizabeth Margaret, born 19 Sept., 1767, 
was marricd at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, on 12 April, 1785, to the Rev. 
George William Auriol Hay Drummond, 
fifth son of the Most Rev. the Hon. Robert 
| Hay Drummond, Archbishop of York, and 
nephew of Thomas, eighth Earl of Kinnoul, 
and died on 15 Feb., 1799. Another 
daughter, Edith Mary, was married at the 
‘same church on 8 July, 1789, to Fitzwilliam 
_ Barrington, Esq., of Swainston, Isle of 
| Wight, afterwards tenth and last Baronet, 
‘and died at Exeter in 1845. When was 
| Sir Samuel knighted ? 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


| Earty QUERIES 
(10 8. viii. 369, 436; ix. 35)—Mr. HEBB 
at the last reference gives ** Cadaroc”’ as the 
-probable modern name of Cadaroque. 
'** Cadaroc,”’ which he says is 35 miles south 
of the “‘ town” of London, Ont., is a mistake 
for Caradoc (named after the Welsh king), 
'a township (English equivalent, parish) 
near London, Ont. (By the way, Mr. 
_Hesp’s life would hardly be safe if he were 
|to go there after calling that flourishing 
|city a town.) By Cadaroque the querist 
‘undoubtedly is inquiring for Cataraqui, 
‘the fort which Count Frontenac, Governor 
of New France, built in 1673, on the bank 
and near the mouth of the river of that 
name, where it empties into Lake Ontario, 
near Kingston. The purpose of the fort 
was to prevent the encroachments of the 
Iroquois. The present-day Cataraqui is a 
village of about 300 people. 
AVERN PARDOE. 
Legislative Library, Toronto. 
(Mr. Forrest Moran also refers to Cataraqui.] 


Peroun (10 S. viii. 270, 330, 438 ; ix. 
53).—Sakharof wrote in 1844 (‘Skazanie 
Russkago Naroda’): “The descriptions 
of the Slavo-Russ gods given by our mytho- 
_graphers have been composed from incredible 
antitheses.”” The theogony of the Slavo- 
Russ, in representation of the elements, 
natural phenomena, and many of the forms 
of animate and inanimate nature, has 
included a very large number of aerial 
spirits. The Archimandrite Gizel of Nief 
(1674), unmindful of what had been written 
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in the so-called ‘ Nestor Chronicle,’ evolved 
eight spirits in addition to the recognized 
harmonious septet of the spheres. He 
indulged in those creations through reliance 
on Cremer, on the uneducated but ennobled 
Italian Guagnini of Poland, and on Striy- 
kofski, adopting strange gods who had never 
served the Slavo-Russi. Popoff, Chulkoff, 
Glinka, and Kaisaroff multiplied the number 
from their imaginations, and on the baseless 
authorities of previous writers, to 51, 50, 
56, and 57 respectively. Those and many 
other earlier and later writers assembled 
a large number of gods, spirits, and sprites 
from the whole Slavonian world, russifying 
them as they collected them from the 
different folk-lores. Lithuanians, Estho- 
nians, Wends, Danes, all contributed to 
the endowment of the Slavo-Russi. Even 
Perun’s moustache of gold was converted 
into a deity, ous-z/lat perverted into ** Us- 
lad.” 

For fabulous descriptions of Perun see 
Michael Frencelli (1638), and Samuel Gros- 
ser’s ‘ Lausitzische Merkwiirdichkeiten,’ 
where ten plates are given. Pogodin has 
many illustrations of Slavo-Russ antiquities, 
but no picture of Perun, whom, as well 
as Volos or Veles, he derived from Scandi- 
navia. Oleg and his Varangians, also Igor 
later, swore at Byzant by Perun and Veles ; 
and [gor, returning triumphant from Byzant, 
laid his arms, shields, and gold at the feet, 
so to say, of the idols at Kief, while the 
‘* Christians,” according to the chronicle, 
** flocked to the churches (?7)” (A.p. 944). 
IXaramzin wrote that the Slavs worshipped 
Perun from the sixth century, but he quoted 
no authority, nor could he have found one. 
Perun does not appear to have been really 
worshipped, nor reverenced as a god, nor 
propitiated after any particular demonstra- 
tion of his supposed power; he was held 
in horror as a devouring fiend, liberally 
fed with men, women, and children at the 
caprice of ruthless mobs, victims being 
chosen by lot. No reason is given in the 
records for those bestial rites. 

The descriptions which have been com- 
monly given of Perun are not in agreement 
with the only record of that idol’s figure 
which is to be found in Slavo-Russ annals. 
With the exception of the most modern 
Russian writers, all have drawn their pic- 
tures of Perun from pure imagination, and 
their name is legion. In the ‘ Annals of 
Kief’ and in those of Novgorod the idol 
Perun is described simply as of wood: a 
head of silver, and a moustache—not a beard 
—of gold. There is no mention of iron 


legs, no allusion to any stone in his make ; 
nothing about carbuncles, &c., nothing 
about hands or of anything in them. The 
idol floated when hurled into the water, 
which it could not have done had it been 
weighted with iron, silver, and gold. Some 
of the idols were of stone, as may be inferred 
from the chronicles ; but Perun was certainly 
a painted wooden image (see Solovief, vol. i. 
p. 356, note 248, and p. 184). When being 
dragged at a horse’s tail, the idol was 
prodded* with staves, not whipped, and 
twelve men were ranged along the Dnieper 
to push the floating monster from the bank 
in its course until it reached the rapids. In 
Novgorod, the ‘ Annals’ say the Archbishop 
Joakim (A.D. 993) destroyed the altars (tre- 
bischa,* pl.), and caused the idol Perun to be 
hacked, and then dragged with ropes, beaten 
with staves, and cast into the sluggish Vol- 
khof. A certain villager of Pidba, near Noy- 
gorod, taking earthen pots to market in his. 
boat, seeing the idol against the bank, pushed 
it off, saying: “Thou hast gorged and 
drunk thy fill; now therefore, Perunushko, 
float thou away from this nether world.” 

Dahl in his ‘ Tolkovyi Slovar’ reiterated 
the fanciful word-picturing of Perun, and, 
I am persuaded, gave an erroneous, if at all 
popular, interpretation. I have failed to 
find in the Russ Slavonic that peret had the 
sense of ‘to strike,” and it was Karamzin 
who brought in the washerwoman’s “‘ dolly.” 
The ‘Church Slavonic Dictionary’ of the 
Imperial Academy does not admit of that 
sense of the verb peret, and if Karamzin 
really discovered it, it has been irrecoverably 
lost since. Lomonosof was, J believe, the 
first to employ the word peruni (pl.) for 
lightning shafts, as a _ poetical licence. 
Tatischef adopted it, and he repeated the 
fables of previous writers’ fantasies. 

In the Finnish there is Perkele in com- 
bination with Satana, which Finns hear 
with a shock; Perk-jirvi, and a_ village 
called Pergolova, near St. Petersburg. 
There may possibly be even yet found a 
Finn-Ugrian derivation for Perun, Pergun, 
Perkun ; ukon tuli and ukkonen, for lightning 
and for thunder, may help to locate the idol 
in a country occupied by a Sarmatian race 
giving name to an idol from Riigen or Goth- 
land before the advent of the Slav ; and the 
Slavs have always been proverbially imita- 
tive. In the Lett tongue thunder is per- 
konne. 


* Teti jeslem: the ‘Novgorod Annals’ have biti- 
jezliem. 

+ The ‘Novgorod Annals’ mention swmir, 
temples, 


{ 


| 


queries. 
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In 1812 a certain Herr Etter presented 
the Historical Society of Moscow with an 
engraving of Perun, a marvellous work. 
{Vol. i. Transactions of that society). 

RosBert MICHELL. 

20, Clarence Street, Penzance. 


Otp Prewrer (10 S. ix. 90).—Pewter 
articles never were hall-marked in the 
proper sense of the term, but many pieces 
(especially of the eighteenth century) are 
found bearing marks so nearly resembling 


the hall-marks on silver plate as to be! 


easily mistaken at first sight for silver 
pieces. This resemblance was, it is to be 
feared, deliberate and intentional and 
designed to attract a purchaser who would 
not object to his plates and vessels being 
mistaken for silver by his friends. But 
it must not be supposed that this quasi- 
counterfeiting by unscrupulous craftsmen 
was ever countenanced, or even winked 
at, by the authorities of the Guild of Pew- 
terers. This worshipful company instituted 
and prescribed for its members the use of 
certain marks (which may be called hall- 
marks inasmuch as they were recorded in 
Pewterers’ Hall), and the makers’ marks 
adopted by the members were also recorded 
there, certainly from a period as early as 
the reign of Charles I., in the manner in use 
at Goldsmiths’ Hall in the last quarter of 
the seventeenth century; that is to say, 
they were struck with a die upon sheets 
of copper which were preserved in the 
Hall. From time to time some degree of 
friction between the two guilds was pro- 
duced by the close similarity of marks on 
pewter articles to those in use at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, and on one occasion at least the Cor- 
poration authorities of the City of London 
were constrained to intervene. 
H. D. Ex.is. 


CARLYLE’S ‘ FRENCH REVOLUTION’ (10 8. 
viii. 428).—I should say that nobody can 
give an authoritative answer to T. F.’s 
Even if Carlyle himself knew 
precisely what he meant to convey, is there 
one among us who can vouch for the exact 
significance of his phrases? It is likely, 
as your American correspondent suggests, 
that the alliteration of ‘“ shirt or shift” had 
charm for the Sage’s ear; and it appears 
to me highly probable that he intended to 
make his readers see that patriots of both 
sexes, when deft and nimble, rose hastily 
from bed and set inferior candles and 
miserable oil lamps a-burning. ‘* Shirt” 
is synecdochical for man, “shift” for 
woman; the fact of the latter article of 


clothing being used as a robe de nuit may be 
taken as a note of poverty or of class: it 
was in keeping with the illuminating powers 
that were available. The ‘ E.D.D.’ defines 
shift as being ‘‘a woman’s under-garment ; 
a chemise”; and the term is alive in the 
talk of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and many 
other parts of England. I know of two 
elderly ladies (one daughter of a viscount, 
the other of an earl) who have been heard to 
say “shift”? when a social inferior would 
have spoken of ‘ chemise.” “ Shift” has 
another synonym in “smock”; but that 
word is also applied to an overall garment 
for men, now seldom seen, cousin of the 
French artisan’s blouse, which seems to be 
likewise obsolescent. I feel as if by “ shirts 
and smocks ” Carlyle intended to refer to the 
outer coverings of the prisoners, without 
any special indication of the sex of the 
wearers. 

There is a fashion in the naming of 
apparel, and we may easily wrong our 
gentility by being before or behind the day. 
Camden Remaines,’ p. 211) quotes a 
writer who speaks of the “ ridiculous name, 
Gown.” When I was young, servants wore 
gowns, ladies dresses, and children frocks. 
Now, if children wear frocks—of which I am 
not sure—their mothers have them too, and 
gowns no less ; while I dare say that dresses 
flaunt it in the servants’ hall. 

Sr. SwiITHr. 


Why should it be supposed that “ shift” 
in the passage referred to has any other than 
its obvious meaning? Carlyle did not 
write primarily for Americans. He was, 
like Dr. Parker, ‘‘a rude barbarian from 
the North”; and in our Northern Counties, 
at any rate, this word is still in common use 
as the name of the garment it indicates. I 
once heard the late Peter Mackenzie, an 
eccentric Yorkshire preacher, apologize in a 
public lecture for his plainness of speech. 
Some of his ministerial brethren had, he 
said, told him that he ought to * clothe his 
ideas a little more”; ‘but,’ he added, 
*T can’t; they ’’re out of my mouth before 
I can get so much as a shift on them.” 
** Smock,” in the same sense, is, so far as 
my experience goes, virtually extinct in 
England. I remember hearing a_ maid- 
servant declare, some years since, that she 
was ‘fair smock-ravelled” with work ; 
but it was clear on questioning her that she 
had no notion what the expression implied. 
This was in Lincolnshire. C. 


Formerly the term “shift”? was in com- 
mon use in Cornwall for a woman’s garment ; 
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and in the description of a woman in extreme 
poverty the expression, “She hasn’t a shift 
to her back,”’ may still be heard there. 

P. JENNINGS. 

St. Day. 

** Shift ’’ was, and I dare say is, a word in 
common use here for a woman’s undergar- 
ment. I have also heard “ shimmy.” 

South Shields. 

CoMMONWEALTH Laws (10 S. ix. 89).— 
See 8 8. xii. 246, 338. Joun T. Pace. 


Two Porutar ReEFRAINsS: MALBROOK 
S’EN VA-T-EN GUERRE”’ (10 S. viii. 327, 
435; ix. 75).—In the third volume (num- 
bered by three stars) of *‘ Chants et Chansons 
populaires de la France. Nouvelle édition 
....Librairie Garnier fréres, 1848,” the 
first song is ‘ Mort et Convoi de linvincible 
Malbrough.’ 
P. L. Jacob, Bibliophile (Paul Lacroix, 
I believe). He says that ‘Malbrough’ was 
composed after the battle of Malplaquet, 
in 1709, and not after the death of John 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, in 1722. 
Jacob cites ‘the ancient legend in prose 
which accompanies the song, in which it is 
said that Malbrough was killed at the battle 
of Malplaquet.” He says that the Duke 
of Marlborough in this battle almost shared 
the fate of five of his lieutenant-generals, 
who were killed in the mélée, and that a 
report of his death having been spread 
about, some waggish songster made this 
song as his funeral oration at Le Quesnoy 
on the evening of the battle, adding that 
the Duke’s name was the terror and the 
admiration of the soldier. The song was 


preserved by tradition only in some pro- | 


by tl 
y 4 Egypt and many other Orient lands have 


vinces, brought there probably 
soldiers of Villars and Boufflers, till in 1791 
Madame Poitrine, the peasant nurse of 
the Dauphin, used to sing it by the royal 
cradle. The Queen, the King, the Court, 
and the servants at Versailles sang it. 
It spread all over France, and became 
popular in England. Beaumarchais in his 
‘Mariage de Figaro’ made Chérubin sing 
the air of ‘ Malbrough,’ substituting for the 
old refrain ‘‘ Mironton ton ton, mirontaine,”’ 
this verse: ‘* Que mon coeur, que mon cceur 
a de peine!”’ In London a French gentle- 


man, wanting his driver to take him to 
Marlborough Street, and having forgotten 
the name, sang the air of ‘ Malbrough,’ 
and the driver understood what he wanted. 
In France the name was given to fashions, 
dress materials, styles of hairdressing, «ce. | 
It was painted on screens and on fans, 


Preceding it is a notice by) 


embroidered on tapestry and _ furniture, 
&e. Nothing but the fall of the Bastille 
could stifla the echo of the song. 

Later Napoleon, notwithstanding his anti- 
pathy to music, used to sing it with a loud 
voice whenever he mounted his horse at 
the beginning of a campaign. 

Jacob is inclined to believe with De 
Chateaubriand that the air was probably 
sung by the Crusaders of Godfrey de Bouillon 
under the walls of Jerusalem. He says 
that ‘“‘the Arabs still sing it, saying that 
their ancestors learned it at the battle of 
Massoure [? Mansurah, 5 April, 1250],” 
where the Sire de Joinville’s companions 
in arms repeated it as they clashed their 
shields and raised the national cry of 
**Montjoie Saint-Denis.’ The spelling of 
the name in the song and its title is ‘* Mal- 


brough.” Jacob uses that spelling when 
referring to it, though when naming the 
Duke or the street he has * Marlborough.” 
The book to which I refer gives the air 
arranged for two voices and for one, as well 
as four humorous illustrations beautifully 
drawn and engraved. 
RosBert PIERPOINT. 


Here is a scrap which is very much at 
the service of Mr. W. E. Wixson. It is 
from Elson’s ‘ Shakespeare in Music’ (p. 233): 

*“Many of the ballads which are well known in 
England to-day have an antiquity scarcely inferior 
to......one cited above. ‘ For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow,” for example (known in America as ‘We 
Won't Go Home till Morning’), can be traced 
through the French ‘Marlbrooke’ to the old 
crusader ‘Mambron,’ and its melody was heard in 
Palestine in the twelfth century. Oddly enough, the 
tune took root in the East, and can be heard to-day 
in many an Oriental city. The fellaheen of Egypt 
claim the tune as their own, and so it is if eight 
centuries of possession can make it so.” 


had unnumbered chances of learning the 
tune of ‘For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow’ 
since the twelfth century. 

Last autumn, when I was at Epinal, 
I bought some sheets of the famous images 
d@ Epinal. One was illustrative of ‘* Marl- 
borough s’en va-t-en guerre,” and is worthy 
of being treasured. I may say that I am 
not musical enough to know how the verses 
of the French song would go with the 
rollicking tune to which we sing in honour 
of our heroes. Str. SwITHIN. 


BuRNE-JONES’s ‘HEART OF THE RosE’ 
(10 8. ix. 48).—This painting belongs to 
/Mr. William Connal, and now hangs in his 
house, 23, Berkeley Square, W. 
| W. COoNNAL. 
Glasgow. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Ancient Crosses and Holy Wells of Lancashire. 

By Henry Taylor, F.S.A. (Sherratt & Hughes.) 
Tuts handsome volume brings together results 
gathered by laborious research on a subject which 
has never before been competently treated, and 
which daily grows more obscure as traditions die 
out, and the advance of trade. which has little 
reverence for old memorials, destroys the relics 
left to us. Mr. Taylor founds his book on papers 
written for the Lancashire and Cheshire Anti- 
quarian Society, and his keenness has led him to 
include notes on the holy wells, monastic institu- 
tions, and pre-Reformation churches and chapels 
of the county. Various camps and barrows are also 
indicated, and it is shown how the courses of rivers 
and their tributaries were utilized to create strong- 
holds which now form the nucleus of flourishing 
towns. The chartularies of Cockersand and other 
abbeys are employed to verify the dates of crosses 
and the dedication of holy wells. Last, but not 
least, the book is lightened by a savour of the folk- 
lore which still clings, in spite of Board schools and 
a material age, to revered objects. Much of this 
is of great value and interest, and we commend the 
scheme and scope ot the volume to other local 
historians as a model of its kind. 

The maps are 2 strong point of the book, A 
general one of Lancashire forms the frontispiece, 
and the hundreds of Leyland, Blackburn, West 
Derby, Amounderness, Lonsdale, and Salford all 
have their maps ona generous scale, which figure 
in detail the objects with which the book is con- 
cerned. Knowing as we do the vagaries of the 
Ordnance Survey concerning local details, we can 
well conceive that the making of these maps alone 
was a considerable work. 

There are also abundant illustrations of the 
crosses themselves zn sifu, and the beautiful seulp- 
tured work of interlacing ornament on the oldest, 
which archeologists generally refer to a Greek 
source. This, like the runes, is still much disputed, 
but Mr. Taylor's book gives ample references for 
further study in the works of the late Romilly 
Allen and other authorities. That the deface- 
ment of crosses proceeds apace is clear from the 
older extant drawings of them; one well has 
been spoilt by the change in drainage due to the 
formation of the Manchester Ship Canal; and 
new buildings have often, in the case of market 
crosses, caused removal to another site, or actual 
destruction. 

There is much reference, naturally, to place-names, 
in the study of which the author’s brother, the late 
Isaac Taylor, was a pioneer. The pound, the 
stocks, and the rogues’ whipping-post reveal the 
jurisdiction of older times. A glance at a modern 
map of Roman Catholics in England will show that 
Lancashire is specially peopled with adherents of 
that faith, and the ceremonial lighting of fires 
on All Hallows E’en for the relief of souls in 
purgatory is noted as prevalent not so long 
since at Weston and many parts of the Fylde—a 
wractice which has left its mark in such names as 

urgatory Farm. St. Helen is the favourite saint 
of well-worshippers, but Robin Hood and_ other 
pagan associations turn up. Crosses, like wells, are 
oubtless, in many cases, pre-Christian, and one can 


now acknowledge without fear of rebuke that 
Christianity adopted the elements of existing 
worship to 1ts own purposes. 

Our own columns have dealt frequently with 
various sides of Mr. Taylor’s book, and some of 
those who realize its value and interest, will, we 
hope, be spurred on to gather and publish the history 
and folk-lore of the place in which they live. In 
the reviewer's local tradition, thought to 
be of little worth, established an important 
connexion between English and Continental relics 
of immemorial age. Not every one has the leisure 
and keenness, or the knowledge, to carry out such 
investigations, but all intelligent persons ought at 
least to take an interest in them. 


Gleanings, after Time: Chapters in Social and 
Domestic History. Edited by G. L. Apperson, 
LS.0. With 29 Illustrations. (Elliot Stock.) 


Tue editor of The Antiquary has here collected, 
mainly from the earlier volumes of that repository 
of ancient lore, a series of papers illustrating social 
history, 7.e., the workaday and domestic side of old 
English life. The result is a volume of exceptional 
value, which at once diverts and instructs us, and 
which would supply many a valuable hint to the 
romancer who deals with early times. We have a 
view of thirteenth-century etiquette, of witchcraft 
in the sixteenth century, the Elizabethan school- 
boy, funeral baked meats, some early breach of 
promise cases, and stocking clocks. The last 
article, by the editor, shows that the luxury of 
clocks on stockings is several hundreds of years. 
old. The origin of the word “clocks” is lost in 
obscurity, but it appears that moralists of old 
objected to luxurious embroidery on silk hose. 
‘*Gold clocks were familiar adornments in 1634,” 
and also in the eighteenth century. Defoe accuses 
the servant of copying her mistress’s finery in this 
and other ways. 

We hope that further extracts will be published 
on this and other subjects, for there must be in the 
long series of The Antiquary an infinite store of 
valuable and amusing articles which are well worth 
reproduction. This volume has as ‘Prologue’ a 
charming poem by Mr. Austin Dobson, with the 
refrain :— 

We are the gleaners after Time ! 


Innocent the Great. By C. H. C. Pirie-Gordon. 

(Longmans & Co.) 

Pore Innocent III., as far as we can remember, 
has not hitherto had a monograph devoted to him 
in English. Mr. Pirie-Gordon, in his essay on his 
life and times, claims to have made adequate use 
for the first time of two MSS. preserved in the 
Vatican, the Regesta Innocentii and the Codex 
Ottoboniana IV., which is believed to date from 
the early pest of the thirteenth century; but he 
has not failed to consult M. Luchaire’s volumes on 
the subject. 

The author, though writing as a strong ‘‘ponti- 
fician,” has sufficient candour and modernity to. 
reject with something of scorn the ‘incredible 
relics” of medieval superstition, and the gross 
profligacy which marked some of Innocent’s mitred 
contemporaries. Atthe sametime he tries to palliate, 
as far as he may, the ‘‘ appalling cruelties” which 
Innocent inflicted on the unfortunate Albigenses, 
while frankly admitting that ‘*‘ England’s humilia- 
tion under John is a fine example of the Roman 
Pontiff’s fallibility in temporal affairs.” 
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We cannot truly say that the author has succeeded 
in producing a life-like portrait of his hero, or in 
setting the stage of his milieu with any effective 
realism of details. It is a painstaking but bald 
narrative that he sets before us, and his style is not 
one on which we can congratulate him. Finding 
the English language insutticient for his purpose, 
he constantly enriches it with cumbrous and 
unnecessary neologisms, like ‘‘diplarchy” (p. 6), 
**extraspective” (p. 16), ‘‘cardinalature” (p. 17), 
“sanctispiritual” and ‘‘unconclavial” (p. 18), 
**pretensed - imperial” (p. 39), ‘tolutiloquent” 
{p. 61), ‘“banausically - minded” (p. 64), and 
**Sebastocracy ” (p. 68). Another innovation which 
we would deprecate, though Mr. Pirie-Gordon takes 
credit to himself for introducing it, is ‘“‘assigning 
capital letters to the Pontifical pronouns.” 


The Quarterly Review: January. (John Murray.) 


Mr. T. SturGE Moore contributes a thoughtful 
paper on Blake, who is considered both as a poet 
and a painter. When we analyze this careful 
psychological study we cannot but contrast it with 
much that has been written concerning Blake in 
previous days by persons — ho had little conception 
ot the highly complex inceilect with which they 
were dealing. 

An unsigned paper devoted to the poetry of Mr. 
Alfred Austin is indicative of bi study. The 
notice is on the whole favourable, but it 1s by no 
means entirely so. 

‘ Nineteenth-Century Spain’ furnishes much food 
for thought. The subject is, however, so complex 
that many of those who know Spain thoroughly, 
and are for other reasons among the best able to 
judge, will find many points of difference as well as 
of agreement. 

Dr. Johnson's ‘Lives of the Poets’ is a far more 
yopular book at the present time than we should 
es anticipated, considering its violent political 
partisanship. | Prof. Churton Collins evidently 
thinks more highly of it than we do as a whole, 
though we admit that there are many parts wherein 
a high degree of excellence is reached. Even when 
it was new many admirers of Johnson were dis- 
tressed by the lengths to which he carried a partisan- 
ship unworthy of him. He is at his best when he 
deals with bards of an undoubtedly minor order, 
some of whom—the Duke of Buckingham, for 
example—are now commonly thought to have no 
claim even to the lowest rank of poetry. Here 
we must differ from the multitude. There are 
noble lines in the derided Buckingham : 

A faultless monster which the world ne’er saw 
is undoubtedly one which has clung to the memory 
of many who are unaware of its authorship or 
--environment. If they knew whence it came, they 
might be induced to examine further, and their 
search would not be utterly unrewarded. 

Mr. H. W. C. Davis writes extremely well on 
‘The English Borough.’ Nothing, indeed, could be 
much better in the existing state of knowledge. 

Sir C. Eliot’s paper on the religions which at 
present flourish in Japan gives instruction of a 
useful kind, but it is not easy at all times to pierce 
through the vagueness which enshrouds them. 
This is in no degree a fault of the writer, but springs 
from the fact that in many cases it is impossible to 
express Far Eastern thoughts in Western speech. 

Prof. Bosanquet’s ‘Greek Temples anc Early 


Religion.’ and Mr. Warwick Bond's ‘Ariosto’ are, 


for widely differing reasons, well worthy of study. 


Dr. BrusHFIELD has sent us part viil. of his 
Raleghana, which concern the execution of Sir 
Walter and some of the events that followed it. 
Illustrations and facsimiles, and notes of the few 
memorials to Ralegh in England, are included; 
and we are pleased to see a mention of Millais’s 
beautiful picture which shows the youthful Ralegh 
listening to a seaman’s tales on the beach of Budleigh 
Salterton. Dr. Brushtield’s series of articles, of 
which this is the last, constitutes a remarkably 
interesting record in detail, and we would gladly 
see them brought together in book form, or at any 
rate between two covers. He has the satisfaction 
at least of knowing that he is widely referred to as 
an authority on a great Englishman. We have also 
received a second edition of the author's ‘ Biblio- 
graphy of Sir Walter Ralegh’ (J. G. Commin, 
Exeter), with revised notes—a book showing the 
widest knowledge and industry. 

AMONG the subjects which come under notice in 
the later numbers of L’Jntermédiaire are Benedic- 
tine Freemasons, human fat as a medicinal remedy, 
the custom of using weather-vanes in the shape of 
cocks on steeples, and saints both as curers and 
inflicters of diseases. It appears that the edition 
of Rabelais by Louis Janet (1823) contains some 
curious notes on ‘‘les saints médecins-spécialistes, 
ou au contraire donneurs de maladies.” — For 
instance, ‘*On y voit que sainte Genevieve envoyait 
la pluie......que saint Grelichon engrossait les 
femmes; que certains bienheureux veillaient sur 
les animaux.” The relations of Marie Antoinette 
and Fersen are discussed, and a question is asked 
about the black ‘‘rabat” worn by the French 
clergy, which is said to have been assumed as 
mourning for Louis le Grand. | The ossuaries of 
Brittany are also mentioned ; and a correspondent 
states in connexion with them that in Spain 
the coffins of the recently dead are placed in long 
horizontal niches, then closed by a marble slab, 
and taken out after a certain time to be put into 
the ground. _ The royal family has a special 
putridero, well known to travellers. This still 
existing custom may be connected with the 
medieval practice of immuring bodies—a practice 
which seems to have been fairly general in Western 
Europe, where skeletons are yet sometimes dis- 
covered in ancient buildings. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

CorrIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 188, col. 1, 1. 12 from 
bottom, Judith Shakespeare’s husband was not 
George Quiney, but his brother Thomas. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZAUM contains Articles on 


FOLK-LORE OF THE HOLY LAND. A SCOTS EARL IN COVENANTING TIMES. 
THE GUANCHES OF TENERIFE. HISTORICAL ESSAYS AND STUDIES. 


THE MOTHER. CLEMENTINA’S HIGHWAYMAN. SALLY BISHOP. THE WHITE CAT. 
FATHER ALPHONSUS. COLONEL KATE. A CURTAIN OF CLOUD. THE ARMADA 
GOLD. A LITTLE REVOLUTION. A TANGLED WEB. 

WAR AND POLITICS. NEW ZEALAND AND VICTORIA. 

GRANT, LINCOLN, AND THE FREEDMEN. GEORGE MEREDITH: NOVELIST, POET, 
REFORMER. THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. LOVE LETTERS 
OF MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT TO GILBERT IMLAY. HEROES AND HEROINES OF 
RUSSIA. BENEDICTINE: SKETCHES OF MARRIED LIFE. MIRACLES OF OUR 
LORD. ‘‘PEOPLE’S LIBRARY.” ‘*THE CLASSICS.” THE SHANACHIE. 

NOTES FROM PARIS. 

THE CONQUEST OF CANCER. COAL. PLAGUES AND PLEASURES OF LIFE IN BENGAL 
THE BEE PEOPLE. THE ESSENTIALS OF CYTOLOGY. 

TOWERS AND SPIRES. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENAUM contains Articles on 


THE NEW THEOLOGY AND THE OLD RELIGION. THE OXFORD DICTIONARY. 

MR. SYMONS ON THE CITIES OF ITALY. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN ETHICS IN THE WEST. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Grain Carriers; Caroline; The Imbeciles; Eve’s Apple; The Pest; Shorty 
McCabe ; Beau Brocade ; The Anchorage. 

THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

‘OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—A Critical Examination of Socialism ; The House of Lords; A History of 
the 1900 Parliament ; Wages and Employment; The Reminiscences of Albert Pell; The Red 
ee A Parson’s Ponderings ; L’(Euvre des Missions protestantes i Madagascar ; The G. B. S. 

‘alendar. 

‘(GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE; VEYTIA’S ‘CALENDARIOS MEXICANOS.’ 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Some Nature Biographies; The Story of Insect Life; My Rock-Garden; Societies ; 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Pillow Lace; Baldwin Brown on Rembrandt; Index to Archeological Papers; The 
County Hall; The Modern Society of Portrait Painters; New Association of Artists; Pictures by 
the late Sir Noel Paton; The British School at Athens; A Seventeenth-Century MS. Plan of 
Rome; Sale ; Gossip; Exhibitions. 

MUSIC :—A History of Music in England ; Ignaz Jan Paderewski; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Woman of Kronstadt ; Rosmersholm ; The English Stage of To-day. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Reviews of 
COLERIDGE’S POEMS AND BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA 
AND 
MR. NOEL WILLIAMS’S A PRINCESS OF INTRIGUE, 


The ATHENAUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful, We wish the journal still further success.”— Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan. 15. 

“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted,”—La Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 

‘The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority.”—Le Moniteur d’ Horticulture, Sept., 1898, 


The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 
THE 


GARDENERS 


WEEKLY. 
Post 


CHRONICLE. « 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its Contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 
and many of the most 

Eminent Men of Science 
at Home and Abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD . 
*.* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Printed by 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, February 22, 1908. 


